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HERMATHENA 


GEORGE FARQUHAR (1677-1707) 
(The Trinity Monday Memorial Discourse, 1957) 


Ye beaux and belles that form this splendid ring, 
Suspend your conversation while I sing. 


It is my duty and privilege to sing to-day the praises of 
George Farquhar, who wrote for the stage from 1698 to 
1707. The lines I have quoted, though not Farquhar’s 
but Goldsmith’s, bring to notice a general condition of the 
art of the playwright which has particular relevance for 
Farquhar and his time—the condition, that is, that the 
theatre is a place of social resort, the performance of a 
play the occasion of a social gathering. The dramatist 
writes for the stage; the stage, as Farquhar saw, ‘cannot 
subsist without the Strength of Supposition, and Force of 
Fancy in the Audience ’ ; and in his day this was not always 
easy to secure, for instead of concentrating as a matter of 
course upon the play the spectators (like many nowadays 
who go to the College Races) tended to let their attention 
fly off at a tangent to more enticing attractions near at 
hand. Will. Phillips, for example, Farquhar’s contemporary, 
who in 1700 gave to the Dublin theatre a comedy with a 
Dublin setting, complained in advance that the playgoer, 
far from giving his novel piece an attentive hearing, would 


whisper dull Remarks in’s Neighbour’s Ear. 
Chat the whole Play, then Judgment give at Guess,... 
Strut in the Pit, Survey the Gallery, 
In hopes to be lur’d up by some kind She. 
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Farquhar made no such complaints, for indeed he w 
given to just such practices himself; and he was all t 
better equipped to be a successful dramatist for havi 
sympathetic understanding of the audience and its wa 
Many people have written of the world of fantasy behi 
the footlights; not many of the world of fantasy in box a 
pit. Farquhar did, in the rhapsody of Young Mirabel 
The Inconstant: 


The Play-house is the Element of Poetry, because t 
Region of Beauty, the Ladies, methinks have a m«¢ 
inspiring triumphant Air in the Boxes than any whi 
else, they sit commanding on their Thrones with all th 
Subject Slaves about them. Their best Cloaths, best Lool 
shining Jewels, sparkling Eyes, the Treasure of the Wo 
in a Ring. Then there’s such a hurry of Pleasure to tra: 
port us, the Bustle, Noise, Gallantry, Equipage, Garte 
Feathers, Wigs, Bows, Smiles, Oggles, Love, Musick a 
Applause. I cou’d wish that my whole Life long were t 
first Night of a New Play. 


Plainly he was in love with the theatre. The gay, galla 
unruly, philandering yet critical audience was his eleme1 
It was all part of the game of play writing, one of the rul 
indeed, of the game. As he tells his spectators, speaki 
of himself: 


You are the Rules by which he writes his Plays.... 
He hates dull reading, but he studies You. 


Wine, women, and the theatre—these, in ascendi 
order of importance, were Farquhar’s leading interests 
life. If women for him possessed the intoxication of wir 
the theatre possessed as well the fascination of wome 
and he brought to the conquest of the theatre the sar 
gay, rapid, impudent, inclusive assurance that with f 
less lasting success he brought to his other adventures 
gallantry. 

Farquhar had that in his behaviour, he said, that ga’ 
strangers a worse opinion of him than he deserved, a 
in an age of patronage he had to make his career without t 
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influence or support of the great. The inclusiveness of his 
aptitude for wooing an audience was therefore most 
fortunate, especially as the composition and tastes of the 
audience were in a state of transition. Etherege, 
intellectual, cynical, urbane, had in the 1660’s and ’70’s 
written for a uniform audience, measuring smart society 
for smart society by the yard-stick of smart society. The 
tone of that society had, however, already altered per- 
ceptibly by the early 1690’s, when Langbaine, writing of a 
comedy over twenty years old, observed that in it Etherege 
‘drew his characters from what they called the beau monde; 
from the manners and modes then prevailing with the gay 
and voluptuous part of the world’; and though Congreve 
was for several years after that to establish his reputation 
upon plays perfecting the manner of Etherege, he 
abandoned comedy after 1700, when he published The 
Way of the World with the remark— 


That it succeeded on the Stage, was almost beyond my 
Expectation; for but little of it was prepar’d for that general 
Taste which seems now to be predominant in the Pallats 
of our Audience. 


Fashionable taste in the theatre was no longer uniform or 
in undisputed control: a play had now to widen its appeal 
so as to please the middle class as well. On the one hand 
a comedy might still be expected (though with less 
insistence) to combine style, wit, polite detachment with 
that ‘spice of wickedness’ which, as Hazlitt was to put 
it later, ‘ was a privilege of the good old style of comedy ’, 
and allowed to assume as valid the rakish postulates that 
pleasure is the prime end in life and love a game of thrust 
and parry to be played without emotional involvement. 
On the other hand there was a growing demand not for 
style and wit but naturalness, not for polite detachment 
but serious involvement, not for bawdry but morality; 
for the bourgeois mind tends always to confound drama 
with real life, and in the very act of doing so to confound 
life as it is with life as it ought to be. Since 1695 London 
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could again support two playhouses (one had sufficed fa 
some years); but the advent of a larger public to the theatr 
was not an unmixed blessing, for it meant that the prosai 
and anti-intellectual elements of society were to gain mor 
influence than was good for either them or the dramz 
Clear thinking and exact statement would yield place t 
flabby sentiment and verbose pomposity, aimed not a 
defining thought but at catching the applause of: th 
audience, and so known technically ever since as claptrap 

Such was the direction things were taking when th 
new dramatists Cibber, Vanbrugh, Farquhar and Steel 
started to write near the turn of the century. Let us glanc 
at Steele, half rake, half reformer. In his Lying Love 
(1703) the hero, to quote from the preface, 


makes false love, gets drunk, and kills his man; but in th 
fifth Act awakes from his debauch, with the compunctio 
and remorse which is suitable to a man’s finding himse 
in a gaol for the death of his friend, without his knowing why 
The anguish he there expresses [Steele goes on], and th 
mutual sorrow between an only child and a tender fathe 
in that distress, are, perhaps, an injury to the rules of comedy 
but I am sure they are a justice to those of morality. 


The play, as Steele afterwards acknowledged, was ‘ damne 
for its piety,’ but it shows what was in the air: in reactio 
against the moral obliquities of recent drama contrar 
and artistically more dangerous obliquities could be offere 
for approval—pathos not wit as the stuff of comedy, an 
morals not dramatic truth and fitness as the standard b 
which conduct, character and situation were to be judge 
in a play. 

Formidable dangers, then, beset the artistic sense an 
integrity of the dramatist; and other considerations stoo 
in the way of his material success: the small reward th: 
could at best be obtained, the appearance of new an 
popular rivals in the theatre—opera, pantomime, Frenc 
tumblers and singers. In these circumstances no one woul 
seem to have been in a more precarious position tha 
Farquhar. Vanbrugh and Steele had other profession: 
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interests and other sources of income. Cibber was an actor 
and theatre manager, profiting from other men’s plays 
besides his own. Farquhar, alone of the leading playwrights 
of his time, made dramatic writing his sole profession. 
And yet his capacity for giving the public what it wanted 
did not impair the quality of his work. For he had the 
happy gift of pleasing both sections of his audience by 
pleasing himself. He could appeal to the beaux by his 
gaiety and freedom, his attitude of detachment from the 
compulsions of everyday life; he could appeal to the cits 
because he was sincere and natural and fundamentally a 
man of feeling; he would appeal to all by his good humour, 
a quality in which he is unequalled perhaps in English 
drama between Shakespeare and Goldsmith. 


* * * 


That the Irish are a nation of born dramatists, naturally 
witty and entertaining, is an idea that is v “ely held to-day 
—at least outside Ireland. But it has not always been held. 
It was not held before Farquhar’s day. It was he who, 
by his example and fame, laid the foundation for that 
belief. He was the first dramatist to exploit in his life and 
plays qualities of character regarded both at the time and 
since as Irish rather than English. 

He was not, of course, the first Irishman to write for the 
London stage, nor the first Trinity man to do so. Tate, 
Southerne and Congreve, though destined to outlive 
Farquhar, had all finished the bulk of their dramatic work 
before he began. But their Irish breeding and education 
left no distinctive mark on their character and writing. 
With Farquhar it was quite otherwise. He was self- 
consciously Irish, self-consciously a Trinity man (none the 
less so for having little good to say of the place), and he 
constantly drew on his own character and experience for 
the raw material of his art. He, therefore, rather than his 
elder contemporaries from this college, may claim to be 
the first considerable Irish dramatist. 

The part which he played on the stage of life and which 
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with successive degrees of refinement he gave the heroes c 
his comedies was that of the wild, breezy, rollicking, gay 
irresponsible, impudent, pleasure-loving, endearing, devil 
may-care young scapegrace with a heart of gold. Hov 
far the man and the mask are to be identified is not 
profitable speculation, for we know Farquhar mainly throug 
his plays. He did not consort with people of rank an 
fortune and is not much mentioned by his contemporarie: 
Nothing remains in his handwriting. His only survivin 
correspondence he published himself, and may, therefore 
have edited for the press. Biographical accounts prefixe 
to posthumous editions of his works are sketchy at firs 
and become increasingly unreliable as time surrounds hi 
memory in an aura of sentiment. We know from th 
records the dates of his entry into College and of his buria 
but the dates of his birth, marriage and death are matter 
of inference and cannot be _ determined exactly 
Documentary evidence was indeed very scanty until recen 
years, when two important finds were reported, throwin 
light on Farquhar’s early life. The first was twenty year 
ago, when Professor J. R. Sutherland found among th 
Portland papers the attestations of Farquhar’s wido\ 
(whose very name had been unknown before) in pressin; 
for a royal pension; the second was Provost Alton’s dis 
covery in 1945 of entries in the private register of th 
College concerning an occurrence at Donnybrook Fai 
(forgotten for two hundred and fifty years) which came ti 
the serious notice of the Board of the time, and in whicl 
Farquhar was involved. But in spite of these addition 
to our knowledge the plays still remain our chief source 
of information. These certainly reflect aspects of thei 
author’s character, and indeed contain much else of a1 
autobiographical kind; but it is a precarious thougl 
fascinating task to disentangle fact from fiction and t 
translate out of artistic terms into terms of actual life 
Any account, therefore, of Farquhar’s life must be to som 
extent hypothetical. 

George Farquhar was the product of turbulent times anc 
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places. What were probably his most impressionable years 
were spent in an atmosphere of excitement and adventure, 
impending or actual, tinged with whatever the boy may 
have sensed of the peril, loss and suffering that were 
involved. The respective parts played by nature and 
nurture in framing his character we do not know; but it 
is very likely that boyhood experience helped to form his 
resilient mind, his empirical approach, and his readiness 
to take life as it came. The name Farquhar implies Scottish 
stock; George’s immediate forebears for several generations 
had been North of Ireland clergymen; and he himself was 
born and bred in the North. This groundwork for the 
making of a sturdy, steady-going lad was by no means 
stable, however, and was early upset. He was born in 
1677 in Derry, whither his mother had gone to seek ‘superior 
medical assistance,’ and he went to school at the Free 
School in that city, certainly after and probably before the 
siege. It is likely, therefore, that his schooling was 
interrupted. It is even said that he followed the wars 
and carried the colours at the Battle of the Boyne. This 
story is hardly credible and may have simply grown out 
of the fact that he wrote a Pindaric Ode on the death of 
Schomberg, no doubt after he returned to school. The 
siege of Derry and the Battle of the Boyne were not the 
only disturbances of his boyhood. His father’s rectory at 
Killymard near Donegal town (whither no doubt the boy 
had been withdrawn when his school closed) was destroyed 
by James’s troopers; and his father, ‘ burn: out of all he 
had,’ soon died of grief, leaving his three children certainly 
poor and possibly complete orphans; for of the mother 
we hear not a word, except the phrase that suggests that 
she had a difficult confinement with George. Capel Wiseman, 
Bishop of Dromore, who may have been a distant relative 
of hers, interested himself in the boy, hoping that he might 
take orders, and it was perhaps due to his directing hand 
that he came up to Trinity as a sizar, entering in July, 
1694, at the age of 17. Two months after this Wiseman 
died, and the young man was left without any means of 
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family guidance or support that we know of, unless v 
count his brother Peyton Farquhar, who was alreac 
apprenticed to a Dublin stationer, and a sister, whose nan 
and age we do not know, afterwards living in Chelsea. 4 
this period, then, George Farquhar was a country bo 
brought up interruptedly in dangerous, uncertain and ( 
a boy) exciting times, with no resources worth speaking 
but his own wits—a rough and ready boy, whose hea 
master, Ellis Walker, believed, we are told, in giving | 
pupils ‘much of letters and not too much of manner: 
But ‘much of letters’ included, I believe, not only bo 
learning but also practical if rudimentary experience 

creative writing, and, what is more, in acting. The o 
On the Death of General Schomberg was probably writt 
under Walker’s encouragement and direction at the ve 
time when Walker was himself turning the Encheiridi 
of Epictetus into heroic couplets. Further, when a fe 
years later John Dunton visited Walker at Droghe 
Grammar School, where he was then headmaster, Dunt 
noted that the ‘Scholars were acting Henry IV. and 
Latin play out of Terence.’ If Walker got the boys 

Drogheda to act Shakespeare, he may very well have do 
the same with his boys at Derry. Farquhar, I may sa 
venerated Shakespeare, and Henry IV is one of the f 
plays that he mentions by name. There are reasonal 
grounds, therefore, for conjecturing that the seeds 

Farquhar’s enthusiasm for the drama were sown in practi 
schoolboy experience at Ellis Walker’s school. Let ° 
then, pay passing tribute to this enlightened schoolmast 
who in his day was a Scholar of this House. 

But however much we may attribute to earlier influenc 
it was in the Dublin of 1694 to ’97 that Farquhar’s charac 
and habit of life took permanent shape. College had 
hand in the process, mainly as an irritant, but its part v 
none the less important for that. It taught Farquha1 
hatred of pedantry and theory, and confirmed him in - 
taste for the modern and actual which he acquired wh 
haunting the town. What formed him, then, were t 
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contrasting lives of gown and town, of restraint and 
unrestraint, of sobriety and recklessness, of idealistic 
remoteness and desperate actuality which he led during his 
eighteen months’ residence as an undergraduate in this 
College, and in his association with the Smock Alley 
theatre, which he early frequented as a spectator and where 
he spent a year as an actor. These contrasts were probably 
an excellent preparation for the future dramatist, sharpening 
his wits and developing his comic sense. 

The story is told by Chetwood, that while living in 
College rooms Farquhar sent one day to a neighbour to 
borrow Burnet’s History of the Reformation; ‘ but,’ says 
Chetwood, ‘the Gentleman sent him Word, he never lent 
any Book out of his Chamber, but if he would come there 
he should make use of it as long as he pleased.’ This civil 
if cautious offer Farquhar evidently refused; for ‘ A little 
while after the Owner of the Book sent to borrow Mr. 
Farquhar’s Bellows,’ and ‘ he returned him the Compliment, 
“TI never lend my Bellows out of my Chamber, but if he 
be pleas’d to come there, he should make use of them as 
long as he would’ ’—the sort of quick answer that will 
raise a ready laugh in the theatre but can incur a deal ol 
wrath in actual life. The eighteenth-century biographers 
report that Farquhar quarrelled with his fellow-under- 
graduates, but it seems far more probable that, irked by 
his unseasonable smartness, they quarrelled with him. 

Those were exhilarating times in College. Indeed while 
Farquhar was in residence there was a riot, ‘ the worst in 
all respects ’ in the history of the College, it was afterwards 
affirmed, ‘except that no Blood was shed.’ In the course 
of the proceedings, the Provost, George Brown, seeking 
by laudable but foolhardy personal intervention to quell 
the disturbance, was knocked out by a blow of a brickbat 
on the head. It is most unlikely that Farquhar was 
involved, for by that time he was in disgrace with the 
Board, and had been warned that if he offended again he 
would be removed from the College. He had started his 
undergraduate career very promisingly by winning an 
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exhibition of £4 a year within a few months of enterir 
and then after another few months the exhibition w 
suspended in consequence of a scrape he got into at Donn 
brook Fair. In this he seems largely to have been the vict: 
of bad luck. He was one of a band of five undergraduat 
of his own age, subsequently joined by a sixth (only o 
of them, I may say, proceeded to a degree), who, as t 
decree of admonishment puts it, ‘ on their first appearar 
at the Fair provoked disputes,’ and ‘ armed with clubs a 
daggers seriously wounded one of the yokels.’ Farquha 
companions were publicly admonished, made to conf 
their crime in Hall on bended knees, and fined or depriv 
of all their emoluments. His own sentence was light 
for he had taken no active part in the affair, but ‘ becat 
being one of their number he had been prepared to furtl 
their designs,’ he was admonished and had his emolume1 
suspended. These were restored some eight months la 
on I February, 1696. But it was too late. Poverty 
annoyance or both had disinclined him for further Colle 
life. His brother was a printer’s apprentice in the tov 
and through him he may at once have sought part-til 
work reading proofs. At any rate, it is as a proof-reac 
that, shortly after his exhibition was restored, we fi 
him turning actor at the Smock Alley theatre, to be hez 
of no more in Trinity. 

In 1694, the year in which Farquhar entered Colle 
Archbishop King reported that the young men of 1 
metropolis ‘attended more to the Playhouse than to th 
studies.’ There was strong temptation for them to do 
for Smock Alley was a well-appointed theatre where 1 
latest London plays were performed; and there was f 
interchange of actors between the theatres of the t 
capitals. In particular there was Robert Wilks, an Irishm: 
twelve years older than Farquhar, who had made 
début at Smock Alley in 1692 when the theatre v 
reopened, had acted for a time with Betterton in Lond 
and on his return in 1696 immediately befriended | 
impoverished and disgruntled undergraduate proof-rea 
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who haunted the theatre. Doubtless through his influence, 
Farquhar was given a place in the Smock Alley company 
at twenty shillings a week, a higher salary than Wilks had 
got from Betterton, even after two years’ experience in 
Dublin. This friendship was to be of mutual benefit, for 
if Wilks helped Farquhar with presents of money, paid for 
his funeral at St. Martin’s in the Fields and looked after 
his orphan daughters, Farquhar, having gone to try his 
fortune in London, induced his friend to return there, 
with the result that Wilks took the leading part in all his 
plays except the first, and thus through Farquhar laid 
the foundation of one of the most brilliant stage careers 
of his time. 

No doubt Farquhar’s experience on the professional 
stage stood him in good stead as a dramatist; but the plain 
fact is that he had no great talent for acting. He had 
‘the advantage of a very good person,’ we are told, but 
had ‘a weak voice’; and the warmest praise accorded him 
was that he ‘never met with the least repulse from the 
audience in any of his performances.’ History has a curious 
way of repeating itself, and it was again through bad luck 
in being involved in a wounding that Farquhar came to 
another crisis in his career. While playing the part of 
Guyomar in Dryden’s Indian Emperor he forgot to 
exchange his sword for a foil, and wounded—at first it 
was thought dangerously—the actor with whom he was 
engaged in a stage duel. This so affected his nerve that he 
decided to quit the state at once. Ashbury, the theatre 
manager, treated him very generously, giving him a benefit 
‘free from the expenses of the house ’—a most unusual 
concession—and with the proceeds, £50 or so, and a gift 
of {10 from Wilks, he departed for London in 1697 at 
the age of twenty. 

* 






* * 


In London Farquhar soon made himself at home in the 
taverns and theatres, as is evident from the ephemeral, 
pot-boiling novella, The Adventures of Covent Garden, 
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which he wrote while recovering from one of his recurre1 
fits of sickness and published at the end of the followir 
year. This swift-moving narrative of amorous escapade 
obviously founded on personal experience, contains son 
incidental and highly perceptive observations on the wi 
of church and stage (between Collier and his opponents 
some critical remarks, lively and practical if unsubtl 
on the drama and its function, and at least one passage | 
acute self-analysis. His first play, Love and a Bottl 
however—a forceful but somewhat crude and ill-construct¢ 
piece—which was produced at about the same tim 
deserves more note on this occasion. In later plays we lea 
of Farquhar’s distaste for ‘Mutton-Commons,’ ‘ smé 
Beer, crabbed Books and sour fac’d Doctors,’ and he 
him say through one of his characters, ‘ Tho’ I have rez 
Ten thousand Lies in the University, yet I have learn 
to speak the truth my self’; but the glimpses Love and 
Bottle affords of his response to College life and discipli 
are more ingenuous and exact. 

Mockmode, a young squire setting up for a bea 
becomes for a moment the author’s mouthpiece. (He 
aged twenty-two, as Farquhar almost is, and like him 
‘come newly from the University.’) ‘ But,’ says tl 
widow Bullfinch, ‘ I thought all you that were bred at tl 
University shou’d be Wits naturally.’ ‘ The quite contrar 
Madam,’ Mockmode replies, ‘there’s no such thing ther 
We dare not have Wit there, for fear of being count 
Rakes. Your solid Philosophy is all read there, which 
clear another thing.’ Elsewhere, however, Mockmode 
a fool, and the butt of George Roebuck (the embodiment | 
Farquhar), ‘ An Jvish Gentleman, of a wild roving tempe 
newly come to London.’ Roebuck calls him a coward. 





Mock. Coward, Sir? ... Have a care what you say, Sir.- 
My Father was a Parliament Man, Sir, and I was bre 
at the College, Sir. 

Roeb. Oh then I know your Genealogy; your Father was 
Senior-Fellow, and your Mother was an Air-pump. Y« 
were suckl’d by Platonick Idea’s, and you have some. 
vour Mothers Milk in your Nose yet. 
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Mock. Form the proposition by Mode and Figure, Sir. 

Roeb. I told you so.—Blow your Nose Child, and have a 
care of dirting your Philosophical slabbering-bib. 

Mock. What d’ye mean, Sir? 

Roeb. Your starch’d Band, set by Mode and Figure, Sir. 


Mock. Band Sir?—This fellow’s blind, Drunk. I wear a 
Cravat, Sir! 


Roeb. Then set a good face upon the matter. Throw off 
Childishness and Folly with your hanging-sleeves. Now 
you have left the University, learn, learn. 

Mock. This fellow’s an Atheist, by the Universe; I’ll take 
notice of him, and inform against him for being Drunk. 


That pungent piece of satire is remarkably informative. 
The reference is, of course, to Trinity, which at that time 
was known in Dublin simply as ‘ the College.’ To Farquhar 
its education was too formal, its prevailing spirit too 
puritan, its life too narrow and restrictive. The attitude of 
the writer is that of the bright young man, deliberately 
neo-Cavalier in outlook, for whom Senior Fellows indis- 
criminately represent the old discredited spirit of the 
Roundheads, repressive, obscurantist, opposed to progress. 
To say that a man’s father was a Senior Fellow sounds like 
an undergraduate joke casting doubts on his legitimacy. 
To be sure Provost Ashe had put Locke’s Essay on the 
Human Understanding on the course shortly after it was 
published, and he and a respectable number of the Fellows 
were Fellows of the Royal Society or members of the Dublin 
Philosophical Club, in close touch with modern intellectual 
movements; but almost inevitably undergraduate instruc- 
tion at the time was cast in the mould of the past (‘ Form 
the proposition by Mode and Figure, Sir.’). To say that 
Mockmode was suckled on Platonic ideas is the jibe of the 
up-to-date young man, for whom Hobbes and an enlightened 
hedonism are the latest thing and idealism insufferably old- 
fashioned. For Roebuck the band (part of the academic 
dress of the day, which with more force than delicacy he 
calls a ‘ Philosophical slabbering-bib ’), symbolizes at once 
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the immaturity and the restrictiveness of College life < 
teaching. And, finally, Farquhar asserts, to suggest t 
this starched pseudo-education is out of touch with 

and that true learning can begin only when one leaves 
University is a sure way to get oneself branded as 
atheist and drunkard by the good little boys of the Colle 
‘ This fellow’s an Atheist, by the Universe; I’ll take no 
of him, and inform against him for being Drunk’: tk 
words, which sound like a direct transcript from life, exp: 
with characteristic humour Farquhar’s contempt for 

section of the studentry. And they may contain a ¢ 
to how the story of his atheism got about; for though 
was, no doubt, careless with his tongue, his letters sl 
him to have been not only better grounded in theol 
than most laymen but more seriously concerned ab 
Church matters. 


‘Wild Fowl is lik’d in Playhouse all the year.’ So w1 
Motteux in 1702, after Farquhar had stimulated the pu 
appetite for that type of character. It was with Sir He 
Wildair, the hero of The Constant Couple, or The Trt; 
the Jubilee (1699), that Farquhar made his name. Roeb 
— Wild as Winds, and unconfin’d as Air ’—was, 
Farquhar himself, a penniless adventurer, jauntily ; 
conscious about his provincialism, quick to denot 
pedantry, uncertain in his manners, and as for bodily ha 
frequently ill and easily tired on a journey. His success 
though still toa man wild and airy, show a change. 
is most evident, perhaps, in Sir Harry Wildair. He is 
Gentleman of most happy Circumstances, born to a plent 
Estate, has had a genteel and easy Education, free from 
rigidness of Teachers, and Pedantry of Schools ’— 
indeed from the hampering circumstances of Farquh 
own case. From boyhood Farquhar had been ‘ of a te1 
constitution.’ Not so Sir Harry. ‘ His florid Constituti 
we are told, ‘ being never ruffled by misfortune, nor sti 
in its Pleasures, has render’d him entertaining to otl 
and easy to himself—Turning all Passion into Gaiet: 
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Humour, by which he chuses rather to rejoice his Friends, 
than to be hated of any.’ Clearly in Wildair and his like 
Farquhar is compensating for the pains and shortcomings 
of his own condition. In Sir Harry’s crude hedonism he 
expresses his own ideal: 


I make the most of Life, no hour mispend, 
Pleasure’s the Means, and Pleasure is my End. 
No Spleen, no Trouble shall my time destroy. 
Life’s but a Span; I'll every Inch enjoy. 


Farquhar did not brood on what might have been, was 
not given to self-pity. But to us it is pathetic to see this 
gay young consumptive straining without avail to enjoy 
every inch of his short span of life and vicariously enjoying 
instead. the imaginary existence of those whose florid 
constitution is never ruffled by misfortune or stinted in its 


pleasures. 
* * * 


The Trip to the Jubilee was an instant success, being 
performed fifty-three times in five months, an unparalleled 
achievement. Farquhar was delighted with himself. ‘I am © 
very willing,’ he said, ‘to acknowledg the Beauties of this 
Play, especially those of the third Night,’—the author’s 
benefit night (later he got three more)—‘ which not to 
be proud of, were the heighth of Impudence. ... When 
I find that more exact Plays have had better success, 
I’ll talk with the Criticks about Decorums, &c.’ In this 
mood, surely excusable in a young man of twenty-two, 
he probably lived expensively while he could, and what 
with love affairs, a trip to Holland, illness and doctors, 
no doubt got through all he gained pretty quickly. 
Accordingly in the next two years we find him scraping 
together letters he had written and received—mostly love 
letters of no great worth, but some of them highly percipient 
critical accounts of life and affairs in Holland—and 
publishing them along with the odd scraps of undistinguished 
verse he had composed in his Irish days and since. After 
the triumph of The Jubilee he probably hoped for an easy 
success with Siv Harry Wildair (1701), but whether because 

B 
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like most sequels it was something of a réchauffé or becaus 
of the sharp edge of its satire, it failed to please the tow1 
The Inconstant came next and was likewise a failure. Th: 
ingenious rehandling of Fletcher’s Wild Goose Chase deserve 
a better fate and indeed became a firm favourite late! 
but unfortunately it was first put on just before the Lente 
closing, and was passed over when the Theatre Roy: 
reopened. So Farquhar, left, as he said, ‘ without on 
farthing, for half a years pains that he had taken,’ got dow 
to work again, and before the end of the same year (170: 
The Twin-Rivals was produced. It ran for only thirtee 
nights. However much we may dislike the tone of thi 
piece with its midwife-bawd Mandrake, its hunchback 
villain Young Wou’dbe (who hates his brother and plot 
to supplant him), its sentimental last-minute reformatio 
of the cad Richmore, and its general leaning in the directio 
of the melodramatic play with a purpose, The Twin- Riva 
is an original and sincere, if perhaps wrong-headed, attemry 
to mark out a zone between comedy and tragedy and t 
depict ‘a middle sort of Wickedness, too high for th 
Sock, and too low for the Buskin.’ Farquhar was furiou 
at its ill success. To please the people had been for him 
cardinal rule of play writing, justified, he believed, by th 
applause that had greeted The Jubilee. But now, when the 
rejected The Twin-Rivals, a piece of which he was prouc 
he turned and rent them for their hatred of innovatio 
and their bourgeois habit of ‘taking every thing at sight 
For a year and more he nursed his grievance; and whe 
early in 1704 he produced The Stage-Coach, a little farc 
adapted from the French, he printed it with a long an 
pompous dedication in the style of Ben Jonson, whom h 
gloried to resemble in this— 


that I am assaulted with the Ignorance of partial an 
prejudicial Readers; as has sufficiently appeared by — 
piece I lately Publish’t, which because it looked upon a 
with an Impartial Eye, ... (remote from servile Flattery 

. is hated for speaking Truth, but those gall’d Camel 
whom it toucht to the quick, their Anger I as much scor 
as pity. 
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So much for the middle sort of playgoer: Farquhar had 
broken with them. And he had broken already with the 
fops. In a letter published three years before, he had 
inveighed against the ‘ flashy, noisy, rhiming, atheistical 
Gentlemen, who arrogate to themselves the Title of Wit 
and Sense, for no other Cause but the Abuse of it.’ Further, 
in his Discourse upon Comedy, published at the same time, 
he had satirised not only the kind of play that might be 
written by the ‘Square Cap’ ‘Fellow of a College,’ with 
the help of ‘ Aristotle, Scaliger with their Commentators,’ 
but also the performance of 


a sort of Gentlemen ... who coming to Age before they 
arrive at Years of Discretion, make a shift to spend a 
handsome Patrimony of two or three Thousand Pound, 
by soaking in the Tavern all Night, lolling A-bed all the 
Morning, and sauntering away all the Evening between the 
two Play-houses with their Hands in their Pockets; you 
shall have a Gentleman of this size [he goes on] upon his 
Knowledge of Covent-Garden, and a knack of witticising in 
his Cups, set up immediately for a Playwright. ... My 
own Intreagues [says the spark] are sufficient to found the 
Plot, [and his hero,] being a compound of Practical Rake. 
and Speculative Gentleman, is ten to one, the Author’s 
own Character. 


Now that (except for the patrimony of two or three thousand 
a year) was very much Farquhar’s own case when he wrote 
his first play; and I believe that in those words he is laughing 
at himself as he had recently been; for the last lines I have 
quoted are straight out of Love and a Bottle, where Lyrick, 
the budding dramatist, asserts that ‘the Hero in Comedy 
is always the Poet’s Character ’—‘ A Compound of practical 
Rake, and speculative Gentleman.’ Farquhar, then, had 
grown out of the wits, grown out of the cits, and grown 
out of his own adolescent self. He was now his own man 
as an artist. The failure of The Twin-Rivals had been 


good for him. 
* * * 


Good for his art, yes, but not good for his ultimate 
happiness; for it was that failure, I believe, that led him to 
take a disastrous step. Not knowing where to turn for 
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money, he made a rash and hasty marriage, hoping : 
ease and plenty but achieving a poverty such as he h 
never known before. The lady, Margaret Pemell, a wid 
ten years his senior, caught him, it was said, by giving 
out that she had £700 a year. That was not altogetl 
untrue: it was merely a mistake in tense. She had had su 
a fortune, or would have had if her first husband had h 
better luck or a better head for business. All she had 

the present was three children, two of them at an expensi 
age; and in due course her second marriage produc 
two more. In a desperate effort to meet the situati 
Farquhar secured through his friends a lieutenant’s co! 
mission in Orrery’s newly-raised regiment of foot at thr 
shillings a day. From his early days of poverty in Lond 
he had, it is evident, toyed with the idea of making t 
army his career, as Vanbrugh and Steele had done befc 
him. He was especially ‘sensible how far a Lac’d Co 
and Feathers usually work upon the Female Sex,’ but t 
accident at Smock Alley and his immediate abandonme 
of the stage in consequence (besides numerous touches 

his plays) suggest that he had little stomach for the grimm 
side of a soldier’s work; and indeed his repeated attac 
of sickness show that he had not the constitution for 

His seeking a commission was, therefore, a last reso 
Once he had taken this step he doubtless enjoyed bei 
mistakenly ‘call’d Captain, Sir, by all the Coffee-me 
Drawers, Whores and Groom Porters in London’: at 
(perhaps because of his poor health) he was not sent » 
serve abroad but to recruit in the provinces. Even th 
caused him ‘lasting Plague, Fatigue and endless Pai 
But there were compensations. His duties kept him in tl 
country away from his embittered wife, and brought hi 
at Lichfield and Shrewsbury into the society of eas 
friendly, unsophisticated country gentry which he great 
enjoyed. It was in this mood and this atmosphere of warm! 
and good feeling that he wrote The Recruiting Office 
drawing heavily on his immediate environment at Shrew 
bury for character and incident, with himself as the origin 
for Captain Plume, and his sergeant, Jones, as the mod 
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for that admirable comic creation, Sergeant Kite. He 
had already used a country setting in The Stage Coach, 
and now, two years later, he went further and did what 
in his age was a new thing—founded the spirit, intrigue 
and manners of his entire play upon the country rather 
than the town. The theme was topical; Ormonde and 
Orrery gave the piece their approval; and Lintot the 
printer liked it so much that he paid heavily for the copy 
almost two months before its first production. The 
Recruiting Officer was a resounding success on the stage, 
both houses putting it on time after time for several months 
and seeking to outdo one another in the performance of 
it—a most extraordinary situation. 

But still Farquhar could not make ends meet. He 
besought Ormonde to get him a captaincy. Ormonde 
said he would see what he could do and advised him in the 
meantime to sell his lieutenant’s commission. This he 
may have done. In November or December, 1706, illness 
and want drove him to shun the company of his friends. 
Unable to pay his rent, he disappeared from his lodging 
and wrote to Robert Wilks from a back garret in St. 
Martin’s Lane. He told Wilks he was ‘heart broken.’ 
Wilks lent him money, persuaded him to start writing 
again, and a week later saw and approved the plan of 
The Beaux Straiagem. Although he had a settled sickness 
upon him and perceived the approaches of death before he 
had finished the second act, Farquhar completed the play 
in six weeks. Lintot at once advanced him £30 for the 
copy, almost twice as much as he had given for The 
Recruiting Officer. It was first produced on 8 March, so 
that there was probably time for revision. In spite of 
several benefit nights, including one of The Stage-Coach 
for ‘a half-starved poet,’ Farquhar seems to have con- 
tinued in poverty until his death at the end of April. He 
left behind him a letter for Wilks, which read: ‘ Dear Bob, 
I have not any thing to leave thee to perpetuate my 
Memory, but two helpless Girls; look upon them sometimes, 
and think of him that was to the last Moment of his Life, 
Thine, G. Farquhar.’ 
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He does not mention his wife, only his daughters; an 
they cannot have perpetuated his memory with an 
kindness. Wilks looked after them and apprenticed ther 
to a mantua maker; but one died shortly after her marriag 
to a low tradesman; and the other had in the 1760’ 
dwindled into a maidservant ‘ without any knowledge c 
refinement either in sentiment or expenses,’ ‘ taking n 
pride in her father’s fame,’ and her mind ‘ in every respec 
fitted to her humble situation.’ 

* * * 


Farquhar owed his success to the rapid action of hi 
plays, his easy, unstudied dialogue, and especially th 
gift (which he prized most) for ‘ drawing a gay, splendid 
generous, easie, fine young Gentleman.’ John Oldmixor 
in his obituary notice in The Muses Mercury, gave a ver 
just appraisal of his worth: 


All that love Comedy will be sorry to hear of the Deat! 
of Mr. Farquhar, whose two last Plays had something it 
them that was truly humorous and diverting. ’ Tis tru 
the Criticks will not allow any Past of them to be regular 
but Mr. Farquhar had a Genius for Comedy, of which on 
may say, that it was rather above Rules than below them 
His Conduct, tho not artful, was surprizing: His Character: 
tho not Great, were just: His Humour, tho low, diverting 
His Dialogue, tho loose and incorrect, gay and agreeabl 
and his Wit, tho not super-abundant, pleasant. In : 
word, his Plays have in the toute ensemble, as the Painter 
phrase it, a certain Novelty and Mirth, which pleas’d th 
Audience every time they were represented; And such a 
love to laugh at the Theater, will probably miss him mor 
than they now imagine. 


As Oldmixon implies, Farquhar’s mind is swift and direct 
not painstaking or subtle. His strength lies not in consciou 
artistry and wit but in facility and freshness of humout 
He is to be compared not with Congreve but Vanbrugl 
His closest counterpart, however, is Goldsmith, whos 
humour, not confining itself to fine society, was likewis 
branded as ‘ low.’ Oldmixon wrote prophetically when h 
said that ‘ such as love to laugh at the Theater, will probabl 
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miss him more than they now imagine,’ for laughing 
comedy is what Farquhar stands for in dramatic history, 
and sentimental comedy, the comédie larmoyante, was just 
about to establish its long ascendancy in the theatre. 

Despite the extraordinary success of The Constant 
Couple, Oldmixon refers only to the ‘two last Plays.’ 
In this again he shows sound sense; for, though The Constant 
Couple was famous on the London stage for a century 
and kept a place in the repertory of provincial companies 
until sixty years ago, none of the early plays but The 
Inconstant can be said to have worn well. They are well 
meaning rather than good natured, and their heroes’ 
offensive attitude to women, an attitude of impudence and 
effrontery, however gay, stands between them and the 
modern reader—lI say reader, for (except for The Inconstant) 
they are no longer performed. They possess, what is more, 
an inner disharmony: head and heart are at odds in them. 
On the one hand they assume that every woman is fair 
game; on the other they assert the romantic doctrine (to 
which the rake at the last minute conforms) that virtue 
is its own defence and of power to reclaim the wayward 
—mouthing out this belief at times in discordant blank verse 
cadences. 

In the last two plays, however, there is no occasion for 
such mouthing, nor for a cor ex machina to effect an 
improbable transformation of character at the end, for 
the danger of disharmony is either plausibly resolved or 
avoided altogether. Captain Plume, the recruiting officer, 
is a rake, but a romantic rake—an inveterate wencher, 
yet genuinely in love with Silvia from the start. That 
such a character is both credible and laudable is not left 
to be assumed as an article of faith or deduced from the 
lady’s loyalty to her roving lover: it is demonstrated in 
no less a person than her father, the good Justice Ballance, 
who heartily approves of Plume as a prospective son-in- 
law. ‘I was much such another Fellow at his Age,’ he 
recalls, ‘ but what was very surprising both to my self 
and Friends, I chang’d o’th’ sudden from the most fickle 
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Lover to be the most constant Husband in the World. 
So the way is satisfactorily prepared for Plume to do like- 
wise when the time comes. In The Beaux Stratagem the 
matter is handled differently. The two sides of Farquhar’s 
nature are taken apart and distributed between twc 
characters. Archer is the engaging but hard-headec 
mercenary, disinterestedly fighting wars of the heart fo. 
gain and pleasure; Aimweil is the romantic, the man ot 
honour. The two types of character are kept distinct anc 
presented in dramatically effective contrast. 

The women play an increasingly important part ir 
determining the tone of Farquhar’s comedies. At first 
the heroes engross most of his attention; and the women 
characters are either female rakes or routine mouthpieces 
of virtue, objects of intrigue rather than real persons. But 
starting with The Inconstant the heroines become more 
womanly and interesting, and are handled with greate1 
sympathy and insight. It is not until The Beaux Stratagem 
however, that they take on instant and continuous life 
Even Silvia, the open-air girl in The Recruiting Officer 
is rather too obviously a dramatic contrivance. She i: 
frank, assured, gay, good-natured and physically tireless 
(a feminine embodiment of Farquhar’s ideal character)— 
troubled, she says, ‘with neither Spleen, Cholick, not 
Vapours,’ and free, Plume asserts, from the ‘ Ingratitude 
Dissimulation, Envy, Pride, Avarice, and Vanity of her 
Sister Females.’ In short, as he concludes, ‘ there’s some- 
thing in that Girl more than Woman.’ Add to this that, 
having lost her mother in infancy, she has been brought uf 
entirely in her father’s ways and company, and we car 
see that if in her consistent heartiness Silvia strikes us as 
something less (as well as something more) than woman. 
she is the victim of the dramatist’s concern that she shal 
for half the play masquerade convincingly as a soldier— 
and at the same time temper through her wholesome 
animation the crudities of innuendo which a ‘ breeches 
part’ involves, especially in a military play. 

One further point should be made about the develop- 
ment of Farquhar’s gift for comedy, a point which will 
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help to modify what has been said about the early plays. 
Love and a Bottle is too firmly grounded in fact: Roebuck’s 


character, standards and circumstances are too plainly 


the author’s own. But in The Constant Couple an element 
of fantasy appears. The quality of wildness, of gay abandon, 
of unconcern with mundane matters, lightens the sense of 
actuality. Sir Harry Wildair is Farquhar, of course, but 
Farquhar freed from his day-to-day cares and anxieties. 
He, rather than Roebuck, is ‘ Wild as Winds, and unconfin’d 
as Air.’ He is at once true and untrue to life—Farquhar 
not as he is but as he would be if he had health and fortune. 
Moreover, we cannot pin him down: he is now on the side 
of honour, now of rakishness; and the result, since he is 
clearly iritended to be approved of, is that our concern 
about both is for the time relaxed, and we inhabit a world 
of fantasy where everyday compulsions are less compulsive. 
In The Inconstant the reckless heaping of disguise upon 
disguise by both hero and heroine has the same effect. 
The two last plays present a breath-taking prodigality of 
incident, a breadth of comic force, on an altogether different 
scale from anything Farquhar had attempted before—a 
virtuosity in the control of action, movement, and display 
of diverse character that stamps their world as a world of 
art not nature. The fantasy is cumulative: any one of 
Kite and Plume’s recruiting tricks would perhaps be 
credible enough, was even perhaps played by Farquhar 
himself and his sergeant in enlisting recruits: it is the 
variety and riotous profusion of their devices that charms 
us with its combined likeness and unlikeness to what is 
or could be. 

The Beaux Stratagem is the summit of his achievement. 
Its construction is quite beautiful. Persons, plots and 
incidents are most admirably contrived, interrelated, and 
controlled, yet presented with an air of artless abandon 
appropriate to the country setting. All is charm and 
warmth and good feeling. We have not to make allowances 
for the manners or dramatic conventions of the time. To 
only one incident has exception been taken, and surely 
without justification—Archer’s attempt upon Mrs. Sullen. 
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This is a very different thing from the end-of-sc 
abduction of Berinthia by Loveless in Vanbrugh’s Rela 
where the lady, on being carried off, expostulates ‘ v 
sofily.’ Here Mrs. Sullen, in love with Archer, gives v 
to a fuli-throated ‘ Thieves, Thieves, Murther —,’ ; 
thieves indeed there are though she did not know it, « 
Scrub, the man of all work, rushes in crying ‘ Thie\ 
Thieves, Murther, Popery,’ and thinking Archer is one 
the thieves falls at his feet, begging him to spare all 
has and take his life; and the scene continues with bu: 
and confusion, pistols and dark lanthorns, and the round 
up of the robbers—Mrs. Sullen in her fright all the ti 
holding on to the would-be seducer for protection. T 
is typical of the force and liveliness of spirit that infc 
the whole piece. 

Aimwell and Archer, knights-errant, as they call th 
selves, have both gone through a fortune of ten thous: 
a year, and now are on their last few hundred, play 
master and man turn about in one town after anothe! 
their search for a rich heiress, and prepared if all « 
fails to make sail for Holland and fight in the wars. T 
have now arrived in Lichfield. Archer, who ‘ fights, lo’ 
and banters all in a Breath,’ is Farquhar’s old hero 
this time much refined), setting off by mock-heroic comm 
and contrary example the world of romance, which cont: 
its own correctives of irony, raillery and realism. Aimv 
Dorinda, Mrs. Sullen and Cherry all fall in love at | 
sight, but only Aimwell and Dorinda can marry: } 
Sullen is married already, Cherry is lowly born, and 
hearts of both are set on Archer, whose mark is plea: 
and fortune not marriage. Nor is the mood fixed for | 
in the same key. What delicacy and tenderness tl 
are in the delineation of Dorinda’s young love as 
admits her feelings to her sister-in-law: ‘O Sister, 
but a young Gunner, I shall be afraid to shoot, for fear 
Piece shou’d recoil and hurt my self.’ But over aga 
that there is the burlesque tenderness of the sentime 
highwayman Gibbet—that delightful rogue—whose b« 
includes two hundred pounds in cash. 
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Cherry. But who had you the Money from? 


Gibbet. Ah! poor Woman! I pitied her;—From a poor Lady 
just elop’d from her Husband, she had made up her 
Cargo, and was bound for Jreland, as hard as she cou’d 
drive; she told me of her Husband’s barbarous Usage, 
and so I left her half a Crown. 


True to Archer’s ideal, Farquhar kept ‘ his Five Senses 
keen and bright as his Sword.’ He found enjoyment in 
the most everyday sights and occupations. This is evident 
from the images he uses to convey his sense of fun. Take 
Scrub’s account of Archer and the French Count’s footman 
‘Gabbering French like two intreaguing Ducks in a Mill- 
Pond,’ or Archer’s of how he 


can play with a Girl as an Angler do’s with his Fish; he 
keeps it at the end of his Line, runs it up the Stream, and 
down the Stream, till at last, he brings it to hand, tickles 
the Trout, and so whips it into his Basket. 


And a similarly realistic image can give comic expression 
to matter not at all comic in itself, as when Mrs. Sullen 
talks of her husband to Dorinda: 


O Sister, Sister! if ever you marry, beware of a sullen, 
silent Sot, one that’s always musing, but never thinks:— 
There’s some Diversion in a talking Blockhead; and since 
a Woman must wear Chains, I wou’d have the Pleasure 
of hearing ’em rattle a little. He came home this 
Morning at his usual Hour of Four, ... [and] after his 
Man and he had rowl’d about the Room like sick Passengers 
in a Storm, he comes flounce into Bed, dead as a Salmon 
into a Fishmonger’s Basket. 


It is its close combination of gaiety and feeling that 
makes The Beaux Stratagem a great comedy and most 
strikingly displays Farquhar’s stature as a humourist. His 
characters Squire and Mrs. Sullen are, like himself and 
Margaret Farquhar, unhappily married. Yet he handles 
this theme without a trace of personal bitterness. He 
makes the woman—not an embodiment of himself but the 
woman—the injured party; and yet, though she engages 
our fullest sympathy, he plays fair by the man—that 
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sullen, silent, sot—and gives him ‘a natural Aversion 
his side.’ The Sullen plot is a plea for the right of divoy 
for incompatibility of temperament, but The Bea 
Stratagem is no problem play, for the serious intention 
this plot is harmonized with the pervasive comic spirit 
the whole. While at work on the play Farquhar went 
Milton’s passionate advocacy of The Doctrine and Discipl 
of Divorce—which the poet wrote soon after his own rz 
and hasty marriage—and turned passages from it i 
starkly realistic dialogue. Here is a specimen. ‘ You 
impertinent,’ says Squire Sullen to his wife. ‘I was e 
so,’ she replies, ‘since I became one Flesh with yo 
“One Flesh! rather two Carcasses join’d unnatura 
together.’ ‘ Or rather,’ she rejoins, ‘ a living Soul coup 
to a dead Body.’ Such snatches of unrelieved realis 
discreetly used, give depth and substance to the pl. 
and elsewhere, exercising his superb gift for combin: 
realism and fantasy, Farquhar raises that substance i 
high comedy. Take this, for instance. A countrywor 
enters and mistakes Mrs. Sullen for her mother-in-l 
Lady Bountiful, a charitable lady expert in cures. 


Wom. I come seventeen long Mail to have a Cure for 
Husband’s sore Leg. 


Mrs. Sull. Your Husband! what Woman, cure your Husba 
’ y 


Wom. Ay, poor Man, for his Sore Leg won’t let him | 
from Home. 


Mrs. Sull. There, I confess, you have given me a Reas 
Well good Woman, I'll tell you what you must d 
You must lay your Husbands Leg upon a Table, and w 
a Choping-knife, you must lay it open as broad as | 
can, then you must take out the Bone, and beat 
Flesh soundly with a rowling pin, then take § 
Pepper, Cloves, Mace and Ginger, some sweet Her 
and season it very well, then rowl it up like Brawn, : 
put it into the Oven for two Hours. 


Wom. Heavens reward your Ladyship. 


Here Mrs. Sullen’s distaste for her husband and for 
country life which he forces her to live receives hig 
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effective comic expression as she seeks relief for her feelings 
in the vigour and extravagance of her fancies. Lady 
Bountiful herself now appears, and hearing that the woman 
wants something for her husband’s leg, asks what is the 
matter with it. 


Wom. It come first as one might say with a sort of 
Dizziness in his Foot, then he had a kind of a Laziness 
in his Joints, and then his Leg broke out, and then it 
swell’d, and then it clos’d again, and then it broke out 
again, and then it fester’d, and then it grew better, and 
then it grew worse again. 


Mrs. Sull. Ha, ha, ha. 


This is sensitive writing. The woman is, of course, altogether 
serious in her account of her husband’s symptoms, but she 
puts it in a confused and laughable country way. Mrs. 
Sullen is highly wrought: she needs but a trifling stimulus 
to make her give vent to her emotion. This the woman’s 
speech provides, and she bursts out laughing. If that speech 
had not been comic her laughter would have seemed 
heartless and cruel, as indeed the kind-hearted Lady 
Bountiful, engrossed in diagnosis, thinks it to be. 


L. Boun. How can you be merry with the Misfortunes of 
other People ? 

Mrs. Sull. Because my own make me sad, Madam. 

L. Boun. The worst Reason in the World, Daughter, your 
own Misfortunes shou’d teach you to pitty others. 


Mrs. Sull. But the Woman’s Misfortunes and mine are 
nothing alike, her Husband is sick, and mine, alas, is 
in Health. 


Margaret Farquhar’s husband, alas, was by no means in 
health; and yet he never wrote better in his life. 


* * * 
Had he lived longer—but it is idle to speculate. Young 


or old, his achievement was remarkable. No eighteenth- 
century playwright was more popular in his own century; 
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and The Beaux Stratagem (which has been performed m 
often than any other piece written within a hundred ye 
of the Restoration) is still assured of an appreciat 
audience to-day. If only one of his plays has survived 
the stage, of how many of the older dramatists can e 
that be said? 

George Farquhar was an Irishman; he fixed for 
English theatre a certain type of Irish character, 1 
recognised as such; and in dedicating The Inconstant 
Richard Tighe, his contemporary at Trinity (in whom 
saw a likeness to his own Sir Harry Wildair), he com 
mented ‘the place of [his] Pupilage’ on having gi 
“the seeds of his Education’ to ‘so fine a Gentlem: 
In this first year of the Irish Theatre Festival, while sc 
of his writings are on exhibition in the College Libr 
it is fitting that we should return the compliment, and 
honour on this day to one of our most celebrated dramat 
in the two-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of his de 
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EUCHARISTIA. 


THERE is in this paper no attempt at controversy, or to 
solve any of the doctrinal or historical problems of the 
Holy Communion. I wish merely to consider the meaning 
and use of the word eucharist and related terms in the 
Bible and early Patristic writings. Such lexicography 
seems to me to be the most significant trend in modern 
Biblical and Patristic scholarship, especially in its 
recognition that the Greek of the New Testament and 
Fathers differs considerably from Classical and Hellenistic 
Greek by reason of the new doctrinal content and the 
Semitic background. I have not been able to consult the 
material gathered for the Oxford Patristic Lexicon, nor 
yet the relevant section of Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch 
zum Neuen-Testament. I have however made use of the 


| latter for the word eulogia. 


Liddell and Scott start from the meaning of charts, 


| grace, favour or gratitude in defining eucharistein. It 
' thus means ‘ bestow a favour upon’. For this they give 


two third century B.c. references, an inscription and a 
papyrus. The meaning however soon changes to become 
the response to a favour, i.e., thanks, and the verb, active 
and passive, means to give thanks. Examples are given 
from the time of Demosthenes onward, though that from 
Demosthenes is a decree. Lobeck on the grammarian 


| Phrynicus, c. 180 A.D., says that nobody used eucharistein 


to mean to give thanks before Polybius came to Rome 
as an exile from Greece in 167 B.c._ By the fourth century 
A.D. the word can mean simply to pray. Eucharistérios 
is an adjective applied to sacrifices by Philo, meaning 
expressive of gratitude. Ewucharistia is found once only 
in papyri, in 194 A.D. in a copy of a letter from the 
Emperor Claudius to a gymnastic club thanking them 
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for games given in his honour. LEucharistos was a tit 
Ptolemy Euergetes III in 123 B.c., and the cognate: 
frequent in inscriptions of the gratitude of the peop 
benefactors. 

Liddell and Scott give a reference to the Septua 
There are indeed thirteen such occurrences of parts o 
word, but all except one are in the Apocrypha. 
exception is in Proverbs XI. 16, where we read 
evyapistog for which the Revised Version has ‘ graci: 
This rarity seems to me important, for an En 
Concordance will give nineteen O.T. references to thi 
giving alone, of which most are translated in the Septu 
by ainesis, praise, or exomologésis. Aquila’s much 
literal translation into Greek in the second century n 
very much more frequent use of ewcharistia. The Septu: 
Apocrypha never uses the words with reference to sact1 
but Aquila in Amos IV. 5 uses euwcharistia as thank offe 
The Septuagint has law, reading torah for todah. 
Leviticus VII Aquila uses eucharistia in place of 
Septuagint’s peri aineseds for peace offerings or t 
offerings. In Psalm CXLVI. 7 the Septuagint 
exomologésis, Aquila eucharistia. In the margin of one 
Codex X, when the Septuagint has thustan aineseos 
read eucharistian. May I, in passing, draw your atte! 
to the phrase in the Book of Common Prayer, ‘ sac 
of praise and thanksgiving’ to which there is no « 
parallel or source, so far as I am aware. 

Philo, earlier than Aquila, makes great use of 
words, e.g., in de Victimis I 9 tmvoicg re Kai evdamori 
re kat evyaic Ouoiae re Kai taic adda evap 
evaywe apei(Pecba, a 8) wave’ aflpda avdAnBdnv ev ¢ 
ri) alvésswe tXaye. The morning and evening obla 
in the Temple also are huper eucharistias and the sacr 
themselves, apart from the incense, are euchari 

Before turning to the New Testament it is necessa1 
look at the word eulogia, which is often said to be - 
or less synonymous with eucharistia in the New Testar 
In classical Greek its primary meaning is ‘ to speak 
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of a person. It is only rarely used to mean ‘to bless’. 
In the Old Testament it is used for ‘BRK’ to mean 
‘bless’. There is always involved the thought of the power 
of God’s word or of prayer. ‘In Genesis XLIX. 26 the 
blessing is in the form of a prayer. God will bless his 
people, priests can bless for God, e.g., Melchizedech. Men 
can bless God, e.g., ‘ Praise the name of the Lord’. In 
Jewish life there were especially the table thanksgivings, 
when God’s name was blessed, rather than food blessed. 
In the New Testament we have similar uses. God is praised, 
priests bless the people, Mary is blessed by God. Jesus 
blesses God for food at the table. I will discuss in a moment 
the use of an accusative after eulogein, and whether it is 
interchangeable with euwcharistein. There is one refinement 
unknown in the Old Testament, eulogétos is used in the 
Old Testament of men and God, in the New it is used only 
of God. In I Cor. X. 16, ‘the cup of blessing which we 
bless ’, the ‘ which’ need not be construed as direct object 
of the verb to bless, but as the cup over which blessing is 
given, to distinguish it from other cups. 

In the New Testament eucharistein or its derivatives 
are used fifty-five times, and the recipient of thanks is 
always God, except in Romans XVI. 4, where it is Prisca 
and Aquila. There are twelve cases in the Gospels, of 
which four are to be found in the story of the miraculous 
feedings, five in the accounts of the Last Supper, one 
is the thankfulness of the Samaritan leper, one is in the 
prayer of the Pharisee in the Temple, one is Jesus’s own 
thanks to God for the opportunity of raising Lazarus. 
In the Acts of the Apostles the verb occurs twice, the 
noun once. The first use is in the account of the breaking 
of the bread at the time of the shipwreck, the second 
Paul’s thankfulness for his opportunity to speak the 
Gospel to the elders from Rome at Tres Tabernae, the 
third his thanks that he can preach the Gospel before 
Felix. 

There are no references in Hebrews, James, I, II, III, 
John, I, II, Peter, Jude, but there are many in Paul, the 
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Pastorals and Revelation. They can be divided into t 
groups, each group being divided into two sections. 1 
first is thankfulness to God, both the general attitude 
thankfulness and then the thanks for success or spec 
opportunities to preach the Gospel. Secondly come thar 
for food, thanks for food generally, and _ specifica 
eucharistic thanksgiving. I Cor. XIV. 16-18 may belc 
to either of these groups, but is probably to be put in t 
second. The first of these verses will be given spec 
consideration later. 

It is probably true that as with eulogein, the o1 
object of thanks will be God, though there are possi 
exceptions, and, when a string of participles is involv 
doubt may occur. 

Special consideration must be given to the examples 
which food is involved. Mt. XV. 36 and Mk. VIII. 6 : 
in the story of the feeding of the four thousand, Jo 
VI. 11 and 23 in the feeding of the five thousand. In ] 
XXVI. 27 and Mk. XIV. 23 eucharistésas is used of 1 
cup, and in the previous verse in Matthew a variant read: 
has eucharistésas for eulogésas. In Lk. XXII. 17 and 1 
we read eucharistésas of the first cup and the bread, | 
not of the second cup, if the longer text is authent 
In Acts XXVII. 35, when Paul broke bread on bo 
ship, eucharistésas is used. Romans XIV. 6 and I Ti 
IV. 3 and 4 deal with food laws, and food in general. 
Cor. XIV. 16-18 are concerned with speaking with tong 
and thanksgivings. It is often held that this and Dida 
X are evidence for the right of prophets to become liturgi 
officers and to use extemporary prayers. My own vi 
is that the Didache is here using Corinthians, and quot 
artificially. Notice however that ‘if thou bless with ; 
spirit ’, eulogein, is parallel to ‘ say amen at thy eucharisti 
which makes the two Greek words synonymous. T 
passage is not necessarily eucharistic, though it probably 

I Cor. X. 3 is not eucharistic, since it deals with fc 
offered to idols, but the context is eucharistic. I C 
XI. 24 is the account of the institution of the euchar 
and refers to the bread. 
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It is necessary to turn to the relationship already 
referred to between evlogein and eucharistein. The Synoptic 
Gospels use ewlogésas in the account of the feeding of the 
Five Thousand, not eucharistésas. Mark and the ordinary 
text of Matthew use eulogésas of the bread at the Last 
Supper, while Luke uses eulogésas in the Emmaus story 
but not in the account of the Last Supper. Paul uses 
eulogésas of the cup in I Cor. X, though not in I Cor. XI, 
and refers specifically to the cup of blessing, of which we 
have an example in an actual Jewish cup with a similar 
inscription ‘labe eulogia’ (sic). 

Dom. Gregory Dix, in the Shape of the Liturgy, p. 79, 
assumes that eulogein and eucharistein are synonymous in 
Jewish thought, because in Jewish practice one blessed a 
thing by giving thanks to God for it before using it. There 
were two Greek words used to translate the one Hebrew 
word berakah, eucharistia and eulogia. Thus both are 
merely translations of berakah. FEucharistia, says Dix, 
does not occur in the New Testament outside Paul and the 
Gospels, but then ewcharistia came to mean: (a) the Christian 
sacramental prayer, (b) the whole rite of which the prayer 
formed the formal verbal expression, and (c) the elements 
over which the prayer is uttered. 

There are errors in this account, for eucharistia does 
occur in Acts and Revelation, it is not the direct trans- 
lation of berakah as eulogia is, and Dix does not account 
for the rarity of eucharistia in the Septuagint, where 
ainesis and exomologésis are frequently used instead. 

In The Eucharistic Words of Jesus, p. 108, J. Jeremias 
says: ‘ Mark’s account is the basis of Luke; though Luke, 
like Paul, has eucharistésas for eulogésas. This shows the 
influence of liturgical language, in which the Graecising 
first found in Paul was rapidly adopted’. On page 109 
he also writes: ‘In secular Greek eulogein means pre- 
dominantly ‘to praise or glorify someone’, and is used 
with a personal or impersonal object. The meaning ‘to 
bless’, as well as the technical meaning ‘to say Grace’ 


{.e., Heb., 2: Aramaic, J) is a semitism as is also 
the omission of the object. How strange such an absolute 
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use of eulogein appeared to a non-Palestinian is shown | 
Mk. VIII. 7, Lk. [X. 16, where it is said of the loaves a 
fishes eulogésas auta, or eulogésen autous, so that by t 
addition of an object the Grace becomes a consecratic 
This linguistic misunderstanding of the Semitic use 
eulogein among the Greeks has had far-reaching co 
sequences in the history of the Eucharist. The substituti 
of eucharistésas for eulogésas in the parallel texts of I C 
XI. 24 and Lk. XXIV. Iga, is a Graecising of t 
Semitism ’. In the note he adds: ‘ Paul is, as it happens, t 
earliest witness for the designation of the Grace | 
eucharistein in Hellenistic Judaism’. You will notice 
misprint here: the reference is to Lk. XXII. not XXI 
tga. Moreover, in Mark VIII. 7 we have ewcharistés 
of the loaves and eulogésas of the fishes. Eucharistein 
not a common word in Greek, as I have already ma 
clear. It is also used of sacrifices by Philo, an older co 
temporary of Paul, a use to which Jeremias does not ref 

In Christian Worship of the Primitive Church, p. 33 
A. B. Macdonald writes that eucharistein is a warm 
word than eulogein. The latter means to praise or ble 
and is suggestive of the homage paid by a subject to f 
king, the former the feeling of grateful love which a chi 
cherishes towards his father. He quotes the Germ: 
scholar, von der Goltz, Das Gebet in der Altest 
Christenheit : ‘ Jewish piety confined itself for the mc 
part to reverential praise of the Almighty, and its thank 
giving took the form of homage. It was only when it car 
into touch with the spirit of Jesus Christ that it learn 
to thank the holy God as a child thanks its father, and 
brought to the front the word which rang with this person 
note’. 

In the Theological Wordbook of the Bible und 
‘ Thank’, it is said (p. 225a): ‘ Comparison of the two lo 
of references will show that eucharisted and euloged a 
used indifferently to represent Heb. barak. (Accordii 
to Jewish usage, it was the name of God, not the food, th 
was blessed; but in Mark VIII. 7 and Lk. IX. 16 mo 
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MSS. represent Jesus as blessing the food. This change of 
ideas is significant; cf. the tendency in eucharistic thought 
to concentrate attention on the sacramental elements rather 
than on the action as a whole.’) 

We must notice that eucharistein is not used only of 
the Mass: it is not used in the New Testament only of the 
Canon, nor at all of the eucharistic elements, nor as the 
title of a rite. Therefore in Acts XXVII no deduction can 
be drawn from its use as to the nature of the meal. The 
breaking of the bread certainly implies a ritual act, whether 
the passengers as a whole or only Paul’s companions were 
involved. It is evident that there was no disciplina arcant 
at this stage, contrary to the theory of Jeremias concerning 
the evidence for the origins of the Eucharist. This 
disciplina arcani must be the product of a period when 
there was a large influx of new believers into the Church, 
probably in the third, or perhaps even the fourth century. 

If the words eucharistia and eulogia are synonymous, 
then I Cor. X and XI are from two different sources, or 
Paul himself naturally uses eulogia, while the liturgical 
usage at Corinth was eucharistia. Then Lk. XXII is of 
liturgical origin, while the Emmaus story is unaffected 
by liturgical development. Mark’s two stories of the 
miraculous feedings will then be from different sources, 
and perhaps the Fourth Gospel story will be a conflation 
of the two, and dependant on Mark. 

Jeremias denies Gregory Dix’s assumption that the 
Eucharist is derived from Jewish haburah or kiddush 
meals. He denies that such meals existed, especially 
before the Passover. If Jeremias is correct that the Last 
Supper was a Passover meal, though I am not convinced 
by his special pleading, then the content of the thanks- 
giving prayer would include the salvation-history of 
Israel, and in consequence that of the New Israel. If 
Dix is correct, then ewlogia is derived from the first para- 
graph of the grace over the cup of blessing, eucharistia 
from the second paragraph. According to Dix the first 
dealt with thanks for creation, and so gave no opportunity 
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for specifically Christian thought, while the second de 
with God’s mighty acts and so was ready for Christianisi 
a point to which I shall return later. 

Almost from the beginning eulogia tends to disapp 
from the vocabulary of the eucharist, and Dix, op. 
p. 82, makes the point that it is quite accidental that 
speak of Holy Eucharist instead of Holy Eulogia, — 
accident being that the Jewish berakah is replaced by - 
Christian eucharistia. It did however linger on, 
Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, pp. | 
and 509 gives two references to Cyril of Alexandria, 
which he refers to rijg doOnoonévng jyiv evAvyiag Cwom 
and to evrdAvyiag ti¢ pvotKij¢ in connection with 
Eucharist. The Dictionary of Christian Antiquities s 
that a similar usage is common in John Chrysostom. 
did however gradually lose its standing and was app! 
to: (a) the holy bread, either surplus at the offertory, 
as Dix suggests, considered inferior to the sacred br 
made by priests or religious, which was distributed 
the laity, and especially to catechumens, or (5) to 
bread at the Agape in the A postolic Tradition of Hippoly' 

It is necessary to mention that sacrificial language » 
early applied to the Eucharist. In the New Testam 
Hebrews XIII may be such a reference. The death 
Christ is certainly spoken of in Paschal and sacrifi 
language. The Eucharist is considered in I Cor. X alc 
side of pagan sacrifices. Thuein and thusia are usec 
the LXX of all types of sacrifices, not merely those involv 
the death of a victim. Pyrosphora is used three times ¢ 
in the Canonical Books, but the verb prosphorein is frequi 
In early Christian usage the verb prosphorein is freque! 
used, and the related noun, while thuein is at first \ 
rare, though ¢husia is much more frequent. There is 
possible reference only to thuein in Hippolytus. 
Didache parallels the Eucharist with the pure offerin; 
Malachi, but the date, purpose, nature and original f 
of the Didache are subjects still not finally decided, 
I personally have definite views of my own as to the 
fulness of quoting that mysterious document. 
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Outside the New Testament the word eucharistia was 
applied to the eucharistic elements, to the service as a 
whole, and, to use an anachronism, to the prayer of 
consecration. The verb eucharisteo, usually translated 
‘over which thanks have been given’ (in the passive) 
appears in Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, possibly 
Irenaeus, and Tertullian. Justin, Apol. 65, reads: 
‘ustra\aBeiy amd ron evXapiaTyGévtoc aprov, and 66 
‘rv dt evxA¢ Adyou Tov wap’ abrou evxaploTyeicay tpogiy’ 
Irenaeus has ‘Eum panem in quo gratiae actae sunt, 
corpus esse Domini sui’ translating the probable Greek 
“rov evyaptoTnPévra aptov.” Tert. adv. Marc. I. 23 ‘ Super 
alienum_panem alii deo gratiarum actionibus fungitur ’. 
Clem. Alex. Strom. I. 95 has ‘ sist yap of cai YrAdv bowp 
eVXapLaTOvVaLY. 

An inscription has been found in which we read: ‘ ravra 
mavTa && TwWY ELOY XpPNUaTwY EvXapiaTisacg Tw Sapam. 
This last coincides in meaning with a possible reading in 
Clem. Alex. Strom. IV. 130: ‘kxupiw 8’ ayamng yrwotikii¢ 
ewvyapatnBévrog aiuarog.’ i.e., the blood of a martyr 
shed as a thankoffering to God. These references are derived 
from an article by F. J. A. Hort, edited by J. O. F. Murray, 
in the Journal of Theological Studies, vol. III (1902, pp. 
594 ff.). 

Though this connection with thankoffering is significant, 
in history the actual verbal expression of thanks has been 
more important, and the actual content of the prayer of 
thanksgiving is a matter which deserves investigation. 
In Messe und Herrenmahl, Lietzmann investigated the 
content of primitive eucharistic prayers and found a 
sharply divided tradition. On one side he found a tradition 
in which the prime thought was that of God’s gift of life, 
both natural and eternal, of knowledge and of food. There 
is No necessary connection in this with the Cross. Such a 
tradition is to be found in the Fourth Gospel, the Didache, 
the Gnostic Acts, Ignatius and perhaps in Irenaeus’s 
treatment of the eucharist as the offering to God of his 
created things. It is curious to find Ignatius and Irenaeus 
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in this group, for they were so anti-Gnostic and so ar 
docetic. Ignatius stresses so violently the flesh and de: 
of Jesus. However his phrase: ‘drug of immortalit 
puts him here. In Acts we must notice that the title of 
eucharist is ‘ the breaking of the bread’, with no refere: 
to the wine. Gnostics made use of water in their euchari 
so that the symbolism of red wine and red blood was lo: 

The second tradition was that which has been f 
dominant in Christian history. It begins with Paul, < 
then is found in Hippolytus and the Latin Mass, whe 
it enters the Book of Common Prayer. Here the c 
centration is on the Cross almost entirely. When 
Anamnesis of the other events in the life of Ch 
disappears, as it does in the Anglican rite, the result 
bare in the extreme. 

The two traditions were, according to Lietzmann, uni 
in the liturgy of Book VIII of the Apostolic Constitutic 
This is the curious compilation of the interpolator of 
Ignatian letters, who wrote at Antioch c. 375 A.D. % 
belonged to a semi-Arian group. 

It may be objected that in this schematization of hist 
too much emphasis is placed upon the Gnostics, v 
represent an aberration or a non-Christian element. P: 
G. W. H. Lampe has however in his book, The Seal 
the Spirit, drawn attention to possible Gnostic influe 
on the history of the ceremonies of Initiation, and it 
well to remember how narrow and perhaps hazy was 
dividing line between orthodoxy and heresy. 

If it is objected that such a sharp distinction betw 
the two lines is unlikely, it may be remarked that in 
history of the Creed it is possible to distinguish such a dou 
tradition. There was what might be called a theolog 
tradition, dealing with the relations of the Trinity, for 
in embryo in such a form as the Grace of II Cor. X. 
Then there was the more specifically historical, Ch 
tological form, derived from the kurios Iesus confess: 
We see these two forms placed consecutively in Irena¢ 
though later interwoven. 
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It is unwise to assume that the association of the 
Eucharist with the Cross in I Cor. XI is due to Paul, 
and to his special cross-centred theology, for the whole 
passage seems to be derived from the liturgical practice 
of the Church of Corinth. It is also unwise to give too 
much weight to the peculiarities of the Apostolic 
Tradition. We have not got the ordinary Sunday Mass. 
Its liturgy does not contain the Sanctus, but it is likely 
that it presupposes such a Sanctus at the end. It is likely 
that, as Justin Martyr allows the president to give thanks 
as he will, so the Apostolic Tradition is only an outline 
of suggestions. It is also necessary to bear in mind that 
our text of the Tradition is very doubtful, and that its 
connection with any historical rite is also uncertain. Its 
influence in both East and West has however been immense. 

Irenaeus’s stress on the fact that in the Eucharist we 
offer to God his own gifts to us in creation is of course not 
accidental, for his purpose is opposition to Gnostic dualism. 
It is however curious that when Afostolic Constitutions 
VII compose a liturgy based on the Apostolic Tradition 
the writer succeeds in returning to what Gregory Dix 
would say was the Jewish origin of the Eucharist, a prayer 
containing thanks for God’s creation and for his saving 
acts in history. It is not impossible that the writer had 
contact with the Jews. Jerome certainly used the Hebrew 
scriptures in preparing the Vulgate, and the Peshitta of 
the Old Testament shows knowledge of the Targums. 

The mediaeval Western view that the Words of 
Institution are consecratory is most clearly seen in the 
Book of Common Prayer, where reconsecration is effected 
by the mere recitation of these words outside of any prayer, 
and the fraction is tied to the recitation of the words, 
fraction being part of the repetition of the events of the 
Upper Room, and not the preparation for administration. 
The fraction in this place is a relic of a fad of a brief period 
of history, but it shows the intense preoccupation with the 


Cross. How different the early rites were from this can be 


seen by the various places for inserting the Epiclesis 
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both before and after the Words of Institution. J 
Anamnesis refers too to other events in the Life of Chri 
but sacrificial language inevitably will fasten upon dea 
It is however not certain that there was an expli 
anamnesis outside Rome until the fourth century. 

Before I come to my final point I would like to si 
up. Though no Church calls its Holy Communion officia 
the Eucharist, except, I believe, one branch of 1 
Lutheran Church, yet for the primitive Church the elem: 
of thanksgiving was predominant, as is to be seen in 1 
dialogue of the Sursum Corda. The Jewish use 
eucharistia does not prevent us giving a sacrificial mean: 
to the rite. The content of the prayer of thanksgiv: 
seems to show a process of narrowing down to concentr: 
on the Cross and the Upper Room, with a similar focuss 
of attention on the moment of consecration of the elemer 
As a result the rite which was, as a whole, a unified : 
of the whole body of the Church becomes broken up, a 
in time the thought is centred on the action of the celebr: 
alone or of the individual members of the congregati 
The element of thanksgiving recedes into the backgrou: 
Lip-service is paid to it, but in the Anglican liturgy, wl 
it is restored, it becomes thanksgiving after reception 
spiritual food. 

It is with two phrases in the Anglican prayer of oblat 
that I wish to conclude. They are: ‘ourselves, our so 
and bodies, to be reasonable, holy and lively sacrifice w 
thee ’, and ‘ this our sacrifice of praise and thanksgivin, 
Cranmer in 1549 intended this prayer to come in | 
Canon before the Communion, but in 1552 he removec 
outside, as it had been shown by Gardiner that in t 
position it allowed the Roman idea of sacrifice. After - 
Communion therefore it is Protestant in intention. 

Both phrases are scriptural and from the Roman Mé 
where they occur in the Canon, before the Words 
Institution. ‘ Reasonable, holy and lively sacrifice’ i 
quotation from Romans XII, and the Anglican use of | 
words as applied to ourselves our souls and bodies is cle 
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to Scripture than the Roman, where the sacrifice is that 
of the elements of bread and wine. The sacrifice which is 
acceptable to God is Ps. LI is a broken and a contrite 
heart. Now the thought is that of the hymn:— 


Look, Father, look on his anointed face 
And only look on us as found in him. 


With this we may compare the words of Augustine : ‘ lf 
you have received well you are what you have received... 
He willed that we ourselves should be his sacrifice.’ Cranmer 
himself said: ‘ Another kind of sacrifice there is which 
doth not reconcile us to God, but is made of them that be 
reconciled by Christ, to testify our duties to God and to 
show ourselves thankful to him. And therefore they-be 
called sacrifices of laud, praise and thanksgiving. The 
first kind of sacrifice Christ offered to God for us; the 
second we ourselves offer to God by Christ. By the first 
kind of sacrifice Christ also offered us unto his Father, 
and by the second we offer ourselves and all that we have 
unto him and his Father.’ The Leonine Sacramentary has: 
‘Propitius quaesumus Domine haec dona sanctifica: et 
hostiae spiritualis oblatione suscepta nosmet ipsos tibi 
perfice munus aeternum ’. 

Sacrifice of praise is also a Biblical phrase. In Hebrews 
XIII. 10 we read: ‘ We have an altar whereof they have 
no right to eat who serve the tabernacle ... Through 
him let us offer up the sacrifice of praise to God continually, 
that is the fruit of lips which make confession to his name. 
But to do good and to communicate forget not: for with 
such sacrifice God is well pleased.’ Compare with this 
Lev. VII. 12: ‘ And this is the law of the sacrifice of peace 
offerings, which one shall offer to the Lord. If he offer 
it for a thanksgiving, then he shall offer it with the sacrifice 
of thanksgiving unleavened cakes mingled with oil, and 
unleavened wafers anointed with oil, and cakes mingled 
with oil, of fine flour soaked. With cakes of unleavened 
bread shall he offer his oblation, with the sacrifice of his 
peace offerings for thanksgiving.’ (LXX Ousiag owrnpiov 
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. 1+. TEepl aivécsewo ... tie Dvatag Tig aivéiaeme . . . | 
Buaia aivésewo awrnpiv, The idea occurs in Hos 
XIV. 2: ‘So will we render as bullocks the offeri 
of our lips’ and Ps. CXIX. 108: ‘ Accept I beseech th 
the freewill offerings of my mouth, O Lord’. In the Fathe 
of course it is common, e.g., Justin Martyr Afol. I. 

says that prayers and thanksgiving are the only sacrifi 
acceptable to God. Clement of Alexandria says that t 
only sacrifice is prayer and praise and sanctification 

life. Irenaeus adv. Haer. IV. 17 4 gives a similar thoug] 
None of these reproduce the Anglican phrase exactly. 


F. E. VOKES 
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THOsE who have been privileged to work both in the Lecky 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin, and the Henry Charles 
Lea Library of the University of Pennsylvania in 
Philadelphia will have been quick to observe certain 
superficial resemblances between the two memorial collec- 
tions. But whereas the Lecky Library is pre-eminently 
the private book collection of a distinguished nineteenth 
century historian, the Lea Library also contains much of 
the papers and working tools of an equally distinguished 
historian who was compelled by force of circumstances 
to do most of his great work far from the sources of his 
information and who found it necessary to depend upon the 
good offices of many overseas scholars and copyists. 
Accordingly, for the research student, the Lea Library 
is still a place of pilgrimage and in its manuscript collections 
can be found much of the source material for the works 
by which Lea established his abiding reputation together 
with large sections of his private correspondence with 
other scholars. 

Both Libraries have retained a nineteenth century air 
little affected by the changing atmosphere of the twentieth, 
and externally each scholar is commemorated by the 
sculptors’ art as an inspiration to the historians of the 
future. More can be learned about Lea in the Philadelphia 
library than about Lecky in his Dublin setting. This is 
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not unreasonable. The Anglo-Irish Lecky was emphatica 
a citizen of the British Empire and the English-speaki 
world. He was as much English in some respects as Ir 
—spent a great part of his working life in London and w 
at home in all the historic continental Capitals as in t 
great archives and libraries of Europe. A man of land 
property and inherited means, he led a sheltered a 
cultivated existence moving from club to library, fro 
mild historical controversy to theoretical political confli 
Lea’s life was far different. Henry Charles Lea came 
mixed Quaker and Irish Roman Catholic descent. | 
father, Isaac Lea, was a distinguished American naturali 
an expert in conchology, who so inspired his son that | 
earliest publications were also in that scientific field. 

Both Lecky and Lea enjoyed indifferent health in ea 
life, though Lea ultimately showed immensely m« 
vigour and pertinacity than his Anglo-Irish corresponde: 
If Lecky seemed to burn himself out at a comparativ 
early age, Lea was still an industriously creative scho: 
right up to his death in 1909 at the ripe age of 84, Lec 
had predeceased him in 1903, the 65 years of his life provi 
shorter than the 68 years of Lea’s productive work. Le: 
life may provide little excitement for the biographer, 
in commerce and in municipal politics, he played a leadi 
role and at times his influence was important at the sté 
and national political level. Although never a member 
Congress or holder of high elective office, it could be argu 
that he had a far more accurate and detailed knowled 
of practical politics than Lecky, who both sat in the Hot 
of Commons and was appointed a member of the Pri 
Council. 

By profession Lea was a publisher, being for the great 
part of his middle life a partner in the publishing hot 
founded by his Irish grandfather, Mathew Carey: he to 
a leading part in one of those reform movements whi 
periodically attempts to clean up the municipal polit 
of the great city of Philadelphia and he was rightly regard 
by his fellow-citizens as one of the most honorable 
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well as most wealthy of those who played an active part 
in public life. His wealth was made, not in publishing, 
but in real estate, and it is important to stress the essentially 
practical side of Lea’s life which was privately subordinated 
to his tremendous zest for that research which made of 
him a world figure whose scholarship and reputation were 
little understood by those who met him in the normal 
course of business or of municipal politics. 

But whatever the differences in the background and 
upbringing of the two scholars they were representative 
of their age in their historical and intellectual interests. 
The outlook which drew Lecky to the publication of the 
History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism 
in Europe was the same as that which persuaded Lea to 
embark on his many volumed History of the Inquisition 
in its European setting: each was concerned to examine 
the forces of medievalism and superstition, each gloried 
in the rational progress of human society, each was 
confident that persecution and physical torture because 
of mental and spiritual opinions were things of the past. 
Small wonder that when Lecky burst on the world of 
scholarship while still in his twenties he should prove of 
consuming interest to the senior American scholar who, 
for reasons of health, had turned from the pursuit of science 
to the less demanding study, as he thought, of medieval 
history. 

E. S. Bradley, in his book on Henry Charles Lea, 
published in Philadelphia in 1931, states that the Lecky- 
Lea Correspondence was inaugurated by a letter from Lea, 
dated August 7, 1866,1 in which the American, who had 
just completed reading Lecky’s Rise and Influence of 
Rationalism, invited the latter to accept a copy of his new 
book, Superstition and Force,* and Mrs. Lecky, in her 
memoir of her husband, states categorically that the two 


1 Bradley, E. 8., Henry Charles Lea, Philadelphia, 1931, p. 121. 
2 Lea, H. C., Superstition and Force: Essays on the Wager of War, 
the Wager of Battle, the Ordeal and Torture, Philadelphia, 1866. 
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men never met.’ However, the earliest of the thirty-fo 
letters from Lecky in the Correspondence presently ke 
together in Philadelphia is dated February 26, 1882, a 
although it opens in Victorian fashion: ‘Dear Sir’, it dc 
seem to imply a previous meeting in London. That th 
should never have met is strange, for not merely did L 
visit England but he used Lecky’s club, the Athenaeu 
when in London, and even if he refused to cross the Iri 
Sea because of Mrs. Lea’s health, there would seem to ha 
been nothing to prevent a pilgrimage the other way | 
if Lecky was a very hard worker at the period, he d 
of course possess a London house as well as his club. 
years went on the letters display an increasing informali 
by English standards and, in addition, there are ma 
apologies on Lecky’s part because of breaks in t 
correspondence. Apparently Lea was much the m« 
methodical of the two historians: judging by the annotatic 
on Lecky’s letters they were normally replied to within 
week of their reception. This is the more remarkable wh 
we consider the innumerable activities in which Lea wv 
engaged. 

The writers were very complimentary to each oth 
Mrs. Lecky quotes the American: ‘I have just finish 
your History of Morals, and hasten to thank you for 1 
very great pleasure I have derived from it. It is a brilliz 
book, which for acuteness of thought and range of materi 
is not readily to be paralleled in our literature’! L 
was amazed to learn how youthful was the historian 
morals and of rationalism: ‘ You surprise me very mu 
in mentioning your age, for there is a maturity of thous 
and a wealth of reading in your books which would ars 
a much more advanced period in life. With so many ye 
of activity before you (D.V.) I anticipate that what y 





3 Lecky, Elizabeth, A Memoir of the Rt. Hon. William Edward Hart; 
Lecky, M.P., O.M., LL.D., D.C.L., Litt.D., Member of the French Insti 
and of the British Academy, London, 1909, p. 44, New York, p. 52. Altho 
there is only one printing of this memoir, it was differently bound : 
paged in London and New York. 

4 Elizabeth Lecky: op. cit., p. 58 or 68. 
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have done is only a foretaste of other and greater labors 
yet to be performed, and I confess I almost envy your 
future, starting as it does with so much accomplished and 
so much more to be done ’. Lea goes on to write, recollecting 
his own breakdown at the early age of 21: ‘ as one who has 
been through the Valley of the Shadow of Death let me 
caution you not to overwork yourself—festina lente ’.® 
The first of Lecky’s great works, The History of the 
Rise and Influence of Rationalism in Europe, appeared in 
January, 1865, when the author was only 27; he was only 
52 when, on the publication of the twelfth volume of the 
History of England in the Eighteenth Century, he announced 
his intention of undertaking no further major work. Lea’s 
admiration for the achievement of the youthful scholar 
turned in later years to disappointed exasperation at his 
friend’s lack of staying power. Writing on February 6, 
1888, when Lecky was lamenting the imminent approach , 
of his fiftieth birthday Lea was emphatic. ‘I can hardly 
take you seriously when you talk of abandoning history 
because you are about to complete your half century. 
Judging from the way in which men retain their vigor in 
your equable climate, you ought to have a good quarter 
of a century before you for good honest hard work, enough 
to enable you to accomplish much besides the miscellaneous 
essays you allude to, and the completion of your task. I 
am afraid you will regard me as a sanguinary visionary 
when, in my sixty-third year, and scarce more than a 
valetudinarian who has to live according to rule, I am 
commencing the history of the Modern Inquisition with 
all its vast ramifications .... I estimate I have at least 
ten years’ task on hand, and if I do not live to complete it, 
I shall at all events have something to make my declining 
years busy and interesting .... You have done too much 
admirable work to be able to forego the intellectual 
excitement of it, and no matter how often you may drop 
the pen you will be unable to resist the temptation of 





5K. S. Bradley: op. cit., pps. 151-2. Lea to Lecky, 16 February, 1870. 
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resuming it ’.6 Lecky had written that when he finish 
his Irish history: ‘I think I shall have paid my trib 
to history—next March I shall have reached the matt 
age of 50 and I should like to write some of my thoug] 
on other subjects before the end. I have for a great ma 
years kept a commonplace book for stray and miscellanec 
thoughts and I find that it foreshadows, as it will I ho 
largely assist my future work’.’ 

Lea was never reconciled to his own weak state of heal 
His first major breakdown had occurred in 1847 wh 
as we have recalled, he was only 21. It was at this sts 
that he gave up his scientific pursuits; but in subsequ 
years he had to take frequent time off, all of which irk 
him. On his return from a South American cruise 
wrote to Lecky on March 20, 1882: ‘ It is hard howe’ 
when one ought not to be much past the prime of life 
am only in my 57th year) to have one’s long cherish 
plans and projects brought to nought through the weakn 
of the flesh’. As we know, Lea did some of his great 
work after 1882 and even Lecky produced additio: 
further works after his great history, though they w 
the product of experience and reflection rather than 
original scholarship. In 1893 Lecky wrote that: ‘ At 
one has already passed the age at which Dante says 
should draw in sail’ and then apologetically outlined 
plans for the volume he was later to publish under 1 
title, Democracy and Liberty. Lea in reply expressed 
pleasure on April 23 in the following terms: ‘I am ve 
glad to hear you have another book in contemplati 
Do not be afraid of its possible size and requirements 
the way of time for preparation. In A.D. 1300 Dante m 
have been justified as regarding fifty-five as a limit 
commencing new enterprises, but a life insurance compa 
that should sell annuities based on the fourteenth centt 
expectation of life would soon be in the bankruptcy cov 


6 E. S. Bradley: op. cit., p. 326. 
7 Lecky to Lea, January 25, 1888. 
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Here | am at sixty-eight after a life of valetudinarianism 
and never feeling certain as to my condition from day to 
day, with more work before me than I ever had before, 
and fully hoping to accomplish it, or at least to die in the 
harness. My father lived to be ninety-five in full possession 
of his faculties, and I should be very sorry to think that 
I should emulate his longevity if I have not the power 
and the disposition to work. Keep yourself busy, I beg 
of you, and let the ultimate result take care of itself ’.® 

Naturally two such historians commented extensively 
both on each other’s and on other historian’s works. Their 
admiration for Lord Acton was always tempered by 
criticism. If that eminent liberal and Roman Catholic is 
still an enigma to future generations of critics he was 
equally inexplicable to the scholars of his own day. Both 
Lecky and Lea were at home in the German language, so 
they were not so easily dazzled as many of their contem- 
poraries by some of the supposed achievements of German 
scholarship. Nevertheless, even allowing for the lack of 
any saving grace of humour in essentially rational historians 
and also for their suspicion of the misty German spectacles 
through which Lord Acton saw the world, it is difficult 
at this stage to understand the offence taken by Lea at 
Acton’s remarkable review of his History of the Inquisition 
published in the English Historical Review in October, 
1888. It is true that the review, to quote the words of 
Bryce in another place which Lecky drew to Lea’s attention 
in a letter dated May 6, 1889, ‘seems to me (like a good 
many of Lord Acton’s writings) to throw much more light 
on the range of Lord Acton’s reading than on the real 
merits or significance of the subject he is treating’. But 
despite the overwhelming display of scholarship the praise 
was little tempered with criticism and by modern standards 
should have satisfied the most sensitive of authors. Acton 
declared that: ‘ The History of the Inquisition in the Middle 
Ages was probably the greatest work of historical research 





8 E. S. Bradley: op. cit., pps. 298-9. 
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to come from the United States in our time’, a judgmer 
which time has not overthrown, and of Lea himself: ‘ k 
equals Buckle in the extent and surpasses him in tk 
intelligent choice and regulation of his reading ’. Elsewher 
in the same review Acton wrote: ‘ He is armed at all point 
His information is comprehensive, exact and everywhe1 
sufficient if not everywhere complete’ .... ‘Not h 
acquaintance with rare books only, which might be tl 
curiosity of an epicurean, but with the right and appropriat 
book amazes the reader’ .... ‘If Mr. Lea stands alo 
in his own domain as an accumulator, his credit as a judg 
of testimony is nearly as high’. And, finally, there is tk 
triumphant conclusion: ‘From the Albigensian Crusac 
to the fall of the Templars and to that Franciscan Movemer 
wherein the key to Dante lies, the design and organizatio. 
the activity and decline of the Inquisition constitute 
sound and solid structure that will survive the censu 
of all critics. Apart from surprises still in store at Rom 
and the manifest abundance of Philadelphia, the knowleds 
which is common property, within the reach of men wh 
seriously invoke history as the final remedy for untrut 
and the sovereign arbiter of opinion, can add little to th 
searching labours of the American’. 

In the face of some 9,000 words covering over 14 page 
of the issue of the Historical Review, to what could Le 
take embittered offence? Unhappily he felt his honot 
attacked in the opening paragraph which to-day most ¢ 
us would attribute to a possibly misplaced sense of humou 
Acton began his review: ‘A good many years ago whe 
Bishop Wilberforce was at Winchester, and the Earl « 
Beaconsfield was a character in fiction, the Bishop we 
interested in the proposal to bring over the Utrect 
Psalter. Mr. Disraeli thought the scheme absurd. ‘( 
course ’, he said, ‘ you won’t get it’. He was told tha 
nevertheless, such things are, that public manuscript 
had even been sent across the Atlantic in order that M 
Lea might write a history of the Inquisition. ‘ Yes’, h 
replied, ‘ but they never come back again’. The wor 
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which has been awaited so long has come over at last and 
will assuredly be accepted as the most important con- 
tribution of the new world to the religious history of the 
old’. Lecky, in his letter of November 14, deeply regretted 
the measure of Lea’s annoyance, which he obviously felt 
unreasonable: ‘ Lord Acton would have done much better 
to have omitted his anecdotes (sic) and I am sincerely 
sorry that he has annoyed you. I understood it (sic) 
merely as a Disraelian epigram ’. Lecky had earlier written 
before he had realized Lea’s dissatisfaction: ‘ You will 
have read I suppose that of Lord Acton in the Historical 
Review—one of those curious mists of learning from which 
one who like yourself is minutely conversant with the 
subject may probably derive much, but which (as it seems 
to me) are strangely ineffective for the first purpose of good 
writing—that of conveying definite ideas and clear and vivid 
outlines to the general reader. This is the usual way with 
English critics who are formed on German models and 
imbued with the German spirit. I know, however, no other 
living Englishman who could have reviewed your book 
with anything like a parity of knowledge ’.® 

Lea had sent Lecky his various volumes of the 
Inquisition as they came out, he had also sought his 
assistance in this question of manuscripts on which Acton 
had commented. Of the volumes Lecky appears to have 
been most impressed with the third volume and, in 
particular, with that section dealing with witchcraft: 
“I am sure your book (the third volume) will take its 
place as a great standard work on the subject—especially 
as you give your references with such incredible fullness 
—a point on which American books are, I think, apt to 
be rather deficient .... It is a great work of scholarship 
for anyone, but a wonderful one as a production of a 
writer who has for years been engaged on other work ’.!° 


9 Lecky to Lea, October 21, 1888. Lea minuted his reply as of 
November 29. 

10 Lea notes that he received this letter, dated May 6, 1888, on the 
19th and replied to it on the 27th of the same month. 
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Whatever British or European manuscripts in the origina 
did cross the Atlantic to Philadelphia, those Lea wishec 
to borrow from the library of Trinity College, Dublin 
were not among them. Instead Lecky arranged with 4 
Miss Croker, who was Secretary to an organization fo! 
employing ladies in reduced circumstances and who herseli 
knew Latin, to have a catalogue raissonné prepared anc 
thereafter to have the essential documents copied. The 
papers were apparently difficult to decipher, ‘so I hope 
you will have mercy on my poor young ladies if they 
sometimes blunder a litte’, wrote Lecky. 
Theologically, Lecky and Lea were in considerable 
sympathy as they were politically. Both were anti-socialist 
both were worried at the increase in crime, both were 
intellectual liberals with but little conception of the 
significance of economic factors in history.12 In 180 
Lecky wrote to thank Lea for the second of his volume: 
on Confession: ‘ It is a book which must ultimately exercise 
great influence. I have just been staying in Canterbury 
with Dean Farrer, who is a great admirer of your writings 
and who looks on them as one of the best correctives o! 
that sacerdotalism which he believes to be spreading widely 
and rapidly through the Anglican Church’.1% — Lecky 
favoured the extension of facilities for divorce, though he 
admitted ‘Gladstone has always proclaimed this the 
master evil among the tendencies of the time, but I cannot 
say I attach the smallest weight to his judgment ’." 


11 Letters from Lecky of December 2, 1887; January 25, 1888. The 
quotation is from a letter dated October 21, 1888. The T.C.D. Library 
possesses an extensive series of documents connected with the Inquisitior 
in Rome, which aroused the interest of and some published activity by 
Dr. Richard Gibbings, who held the Chair of Ecclesiastical History in 
Dublin University from 1863-1878. 

12 Lecky’s anti-socialism is clearly brought out in his volume, Democraci 
and Liberty, 1896. It is probably his work on this book which led to the 
criticisms of socialism in his letters to Lea of March 6 and October 10. 
1894, and April 15, 1895. 

13 Lecky to Lea, May 19, 1896; minuted as answered in June 16. 

14 This letter of December 21, 1889, is written on the Earl of Derby’: 
notepaper from Knowsley Hai!, and mentions that Mrs. Humphrey Ward 
Addington Symonds, and Elton, the historian of the English land (late 
Lord Prothero), had all been discussing Lea’s work with approval. 
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Frequently the two scholars exchanged remarks on the 
increasing power and influence of the Roman Catholic 
Church in which, according to Lecky: ‘ We have at least 
one advantage over you,—that our incendiary Cardinal 
is past 80’.5 On February 17, 1890, Lecky wrote: ‘I 
quite agree with you that the action of disciplined bodies 
pursuing their own special ends without any regard to the 
general interests of the country is among the most serious 
dangers of modern democracy. Unhappily for their spiritual 
peace sacerdotalism has continued to spread and so also 
socialism. It was in 1894 that Lecky wrote: ‘ A reform 
of the House of Lords is sure to come I think—I wish 
it would’give us an Upper House as powerful as yours ’.16 
Reform was slow in coming and Lecky’s hopes as to 
strengthened powers have not been realized. A late sitting 
of the house caused by Irish obstruction prompted the 
reflection to be found in the first twentieth century letter 
to go from London to Philadelphia dated March 1, Igor: 
‘Anarchy seems epidemic among the democratic govern- 
ments of Europe’. 

The two men were by no means always in full agree- 
ment and this was especially so in Lecky’s parliamentary 
years. The routine of the House of Commons soon bored 
the historian, who entered the political arena too late 
in life for full enjoyment. If the early letters, as the letters 
of so many prominent Victorians, are full of complaints 
of periodic ill-health, the later ones are equally complaining 
of the pressure of parliamentary business. Lecky found 
House of Commons’ work physically very tiring and wrote: 
‘I often feel that a good deal of it might be done equally 
well by a fairly intelligent poodle dog!’ 17 Lecky defended 
Salisbury and the British Government after the Venezuelan 
crisis of 1896; and regretted in the following year that the 
notion of an Anglo-American Arbitration treaty was 
‘very dead or at least moribund’ from ‘jingoism’ on 


16 The incendiary English Cardinal is Manning; the American Gibbons: 
16 Lecky to Lea, March 6, 1894: reply minuted as of May 6. 
17 Lecky to Lea, May 19, 1896. 
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the other side of the water.1* With successive Americ 
ministers in London Lecky was on good terms and 
them he passed very favourable judgment. Of Phe! 
he wrote on August 3, 1893: ‘I cannot remember a 
American who has been (and is) a more consideral 
favourite in London’. On April 15, 1895, he announc 
his friendly acquaintance with Phelp’s successor, Baya 
‘Certainly America has been most fortunate in her I 
three representatives—men very unlike each other but 
most respected and admired over here ’.1® Just as it 
odd that Lecky and Lea should have communicated or 
by letter, so it was equally odd that the historian of t 
English people in the eighteenth century should never ha 
visited the United States to the history of whose foundati 
he made such lasting contribution. If Lecky in his soc 
life was ever the friend of American scholars and diploma 
he was also ever sympathetic to American opinion a 
anxious for American appreciation. Writing to Lea w 
back on February 26, 1882, immediately prior to t 
publication of two further volumes of his eighteen 
century work, he expressed his misgivings in the followi 
terms: ‘ I greatly fear that you in America will be displeas 
with them which I shall be very sorry for as I have | 
feeling whatever of an unkindly nature about America 
but you can hardly expect a somewhat conservati 
English or Irish man to write about the Americ 
Revolution in the spirit of Bancroft and, after all, it 
not a great censure on a nation to say that it is apt undv 
to abuse its present in comparison to its past ’.? 

One interest dear to the hearts of both scholars, y 
on which they came to very differing conclusions, was t 
problem of copyright. By profession, as we have mentione 





18 Lecky to Lea, February 11, 1897. 

19 Phelps, Edward John, 1882-1900: eminent lawyer from Vermo 
Bayard, Thomas Francis, 1828-1898: First U.S. Ambassador to the Cot 
of St. James, previously a U.S. Senator and Secretary of State in Clevelan 
first administration. Lowell, James Richard, 1819-1891, was the third 
the representatives referred to by Lecky. 

20 Quoted by Mrs. Lecky: op. cit., p. 160 or 185. 
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Lea was a publisher, indeed he wrote a history of the 
family printing firm which Lecky gladly accepted as a 
gift. Commenting with pleasure on the firm’s Irish roots, 
Lecky mentioned that the Vindiciae Hibernicae of Lea’s 
grandfather, Mathew Carey, who founded the business, 
was still read in Ireland though the author was not 
‘remarkable for that judicial impartiality or that amount 
of original research for which a later member of the firm 
has been so eminently distinguished’. As a publisher 
Lea ‘ did not believe in prescriptive rights of authorship ’. 
As an author, whose books were pirated without authority 
or recompense in America, Lecky emphatically did. 
Successive generations of English poets, scholars and 
novelists had bewailed the American practice of reprinting 
without authority—Scott, Wordsworth, Dickens, to name 
but a few, had suffered severe financial loss. In 1891 
Copyright Acts were introduced both in Washington and 
in London and the American Chace Copyright Bill of that 
year is generally regarded as being really the work of 
Henry Charles Lea, whose views were transmitted by 
Lecky to the Lord Chancellor, Halsbury, to the Attorney- 
General and to Lord Monkswell, who was in charge of the 
British bill in the House of Lords as well as to Sir Frederick 
Pollock. From the British point of view, the American 
Act was most unsatisfactory, as no protection was afforded 
to an English book unless the type was set up in America.” 

Differing on copyright they also differed on methods of 
publication. Lecky always published on commission, and 
since his major works had an enormous circulation, both 
Lecky and Lea are still being reprinted in this sixth decade 
of the twentieth century, he made a very considerable 
and continuing profit. Lea commented on this practice 
in reply to a letter of Lecky, dated March 22, 1891 : ‘ As 
a rule I do not think well of publishing on commission. 


21 Jonathan Chace of Rhode Island, who pressed Copyright Bills in 
the 49th and 50th Congresses, was not a member of the 53rd Congress 
which ultimately passed the International Copyright Act signed by President 
Cleveland on March 3, 1891. Solberg, T.: Copyright in Congress, 1789- 
1904, Washington, 1905, p. 258. 
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While I was in business I always refused to undertake 
for I rated my time and facilities high and I never wot 
invest them when I would hesitate to invest capital .. 
The author, moreover, will get better work out of a publis! 
who has his capital involved and must labour to get 
out. It is in human nature that his efforts should 
directed where his interests are greatest ’.”” 

Although Lea wrote some 116 articles and pamphl 
on contemporary affairs and prior to his first breakdown 
health, had shown considerable interest in verse translati 
and in literary history, after his earliest medieval hist¢ 
paper in 1858 he ever regretted the time devoted to otl 
studies and publications. For his part Lecky regrett 
that Lea did not forsake medieval for modern them 
Lea wrote on March ro, 1885: ‘I have always ratl 
grudged your desertion of the middle ages for modern tim 
The former are so little understood and you have dc 
such good work in elucidating them that I had hog 
you would keep in the field in which you had won yc 
spurs. When the present task is accomplished I still tr 
that you will return to the old region and throw a lit 
more of your electric light into its dark corners’. 1 
opposing view point is expressed by Lecky in a letter dat 
January 25, 1889: ‘I am sorry you have lost your inter 
in modern history, and I do not think it at all likely tl 
I shall go back to the early days of my former book’ 

If both were men of repute in the world of histori 
scholarship both were strangely ambitious of poetic fat 
Anonymously in 1859 and with the support of his na 
and reputation in 1801, Lecky published volumes of ve 
On February 26, 1882, Lecky acknowledged a copy 
Lea’s ‘ Rhymes as you call them too modestly’, and 
that and a later letter of March 2 in the same year, expres 
himself enthusiastically in their favour and also asser 
the interesting point of view: ‘ After all poetry is, I thi 
the best thing in life’. Lecky read Lea’s poems ‘ w 


22 Quoted by Bradley, op. cit., p. 84. 
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great interest ana pleasure, they open out to me a new 
| vista of your tastes and studies’. The publication of the 
| pems had been a by-product of Lea’s ill-health but to 
| Lecky’s way of thinking: ‘ Your poems certainly show no 
' signs of failing power’, and he then went on to offer the 


type of advice he was so often himself to receive in later 
years from Lea: ‘It is surprising how much may be done 


| in writing by very moderate work steadily pursued. Herbeit 
| Spencer is in this respect a striking instance. Many years 
} ago he had a complete breakdown and since then he has 
' strictly limited his work to three hours a day and done all 
| his writing by dictation. The essential thing is to avoid 


worry, which is more trying than work ’.”3 

The letters, which began so formally with Dear Sir, 
moved in 1885 to Dear Mr. Lea and finally reached My 
Dear Mr. Lea in 1896, continued till the last year of Lecky’s 


life, the final one being dated from Como on May 11, 1903; 
in died in August. Some casual passing judgments and 


opinions should be noted:—‘ There is a good deal that is 
narrowing in a life spent for so many years in one restricted 
field ’.24 Lecky was here recording his relief and feeling 


of escape on the completion of one of his major tasks. 


In another letter he declared Dicey to be the best writer 
on political subjects in England since the death of Maine.?® 
Of Bryce Lecky had a very high opinion. We have already 
quoted Bryce on Acton but Lecky regarded the historian 
as a possible, though not likely, successor to Gladstone: 
‘a succession which seems likely to be as much contested 
as Alexander’s ’.26 Lecky was never an admirer of Glad- 
stone whether as theologian, moralist or politician, and 
of the Irish Act of Union he was a stalwart defender. In 
aletter written on Easter Sunday, 1893, he refers to the 
sx Ulster Counties ‘ which form incomparably the richest, 
the most industrious and the most resolute part of Ireland.’ 





23 Quoted by Mr. Lecky, op. cit., p. 102, 3 or 118. 

24 Lecky to Lea: December 2, 1887. 

25 Lecky to Lea: May 6, 1889. 

26 Lecky, writing from Holland to Lea, August 24, 1889. 
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Sometimes Lea is obviously on the defensive, as v 
Lecky can reply: ‘I think you are mistaken in suppc 
that we over here are scandalized by your New Orl 
proceedings (though it a little takes my breath awa 
find that the mobbing of General Haynau by a few a 
women is considered a parallel) ’.?” 

In the last year of the correspondence Lecky freque 
expresses his amazement at the amount of work pt 
on Spanish themes by American scholars and thanks 
for copies of successive papers on Spanish subjects, 
that on the Moriscoes written with a ‘cool, juc 
attitude ’.28 It is ever an interesting correspondenc 
if in early years it is largely concerned with histo 
problems, as their centuries of research become increas! 
distant from each other in time the themes for discu: 
become increasingly contemporary. If Lecky sets 
British views on the Venezuelan crisis of 1896; Le: 
1900, surveys American opinion on the Boer War.?® 
current political problems are reviewed it is no longer 
medieval historians who are in correspondence but ra 
the British Member of Parliament who is thinking tl 
over with the American friend and adviser of Presi 
Benjamin Harrison. 

The correspondence serves to stress what was alr 
obvious from even a cursory study of the respective sch¢ 
works—their similarity of taste, background and judg: 
and their capacity for rational decision. It was a stt 
quirk of fate to produce contemporaneously two 
distinguished historians of equal rationality in condi 
so dissimilar yet of equal possibilities. The Philadel 
publisher and the Irish landlord were fortunate in 
economic background but respectively they owed 
to an innate urge to literary fame which overcame 
only every obstacle but also the tantalizing and enerv: 


27 Lecky to Lea: May 29, 1891; answered June 19. 

28 Lecky to Lea: March 1, 1901; answered June 26. Other lett 
the subject, February 21 and May 6, 1889; August 20 and Novem 
1890; August 25, 1898; September 14, 1899. 

29 Lecky answered Lea’s lette on October 18, 1900. 
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appeal of cushioned ease in a more than comfortable environ- 


“I ment. Both were in full agreement upon what Lea declared 
Ipposing fF 


to be the great lesson taught by the history of the 
Inquisition: ‘that the attempt of man to control the 
conscience of his fellows reacts upon himself’ and that 
‘the unity of faith which was the ideal of statesman and 


| churchman alike in the sixteenth cent: is fatal to the 
| healthful spirit of competition in which progress material 


and moral is fostered ’.2® Both alike would have opposed 


| twentieth century totalitarianism whether of the right or 


of the left. Both, in fact, were very poor prophets, for 
though they foresaw many future world ills springing 
from democratic extremes they were supremely confident 


| of the continuing reign of reason and rational judgment 


in things of the mind and spirit. 


J. J. AUCHMUTY 





9 Haskins, C. H.: Studies in Medieval Culture, Oxford, 1929, p. 260. 








TOYS AND EDUCATION IN PLATO’S LAWS 


It is not surprising that Plato should mention toys in 
Laws, since in this work he shows considerable inte 
in ‘ play’! as a human activity and as a political ins 
ment for keeping the citizens welded together in loy 
and obedience. In the passage where they are mentio: 
toys * are related to an educative purpose. This is 
of other kinds of ‘ play’ in the Laws, but in the pre 
case the purpose seems to be quite narrow and partici 
It is maintained in this passage that if one is gi 
to be skilled in anything, training must begin in childk 
and be carried on in play and earnestness. Each of t 
elements seems to be given equal emphasis by the phra 
of the sentence.* The passage then says that the c 
who is to become a builder should play with toy hot 
the prospective farmer should play with toy agricult 
implements, and future soldiers and carpenters should I 
playthings which are appropriate to their crafts. It is t 
noted that the budding carpenter is to learn how to— 
correct measurements, just as the soldier must learn 
to ride horses. The training 4s thought of as being set 
and intensive. Further, through this‘ play ’, the inclinat 
and pleasures of the children are to be directed tow 
the goal at which they must arrive and at which ° 
evidently must stay. For when their training is com] 
they must réAog txyev and whatever shade of mea 
is supposed for réXo¢ here, it seems without doubt t 
something beyond which they are not intended to g 


1 Laws 797. 2 Ibid. 643b4—-d4. 
3 Tbid. 643b6 mai€ovta re nal omovdaovra. 

4 Ibid. 643c8, E. B. England, in his edition (Manchester, 

translates (ad loc.), ‘towards the pursuits (or employments) in whick 
themselves (will) have to be engaged when they grow up,’ taking 
in the sense of ‘maturity’. As the subsequent use of réAeor (d3) | 
suggest, ‘accomplishment’ or ‘degree of skill’, could be the aspe 
rédos which is emphasised. Jowett’s translation, ‘ find fulfilment ’ 
in this direction. But these meanings are related with each other 
TéAos, as a survey of the examples in Liddell-Scott-Jones sub. voc. sug 
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But after the passage which is under discussion there 
comes another which makes a distinction between this 
kind of training and a better education which will promote 
the development of good men rather than skilled specialists.® 
This, it is maintained, is the desirable type of education. 
After mention has been made of the quality of self-control 
that good men possess, and the good and evil ‘ counsellors ’ 
that reside in the hearts of men, there comes the ‘ puppet- 
psychology ’.® 

So it will be seen that the passage about toys is an 
excursion from which the argument soon returns and 
resumes the view expressed earlier in the book, that a 
person who attains an excellence is an asset to his 
community, whether his excellence is of direct use to the 
community or not.’ 

Why is it that this passage has attracted the serious 
attention of some critics? Is it not simply a piece of 
illustrative material that introduces, with a contrast, 
more important points about education? Perhaps part 
of its attraction is that in a few words it embraces the 
important functions of a community, farming, construction 
and defence, and sets them in motion with an educational 
impetus that distinguishes and confirms the differentiation § 
of function within a community. Thus it seems to resemble 
the embryo of a ‘Platonic’ state with its salient 
characteristics in a compressed and primitive condition. 

Professor R. C. Lodge seems to think that there is 
more here than illustration. The passage shows, in his 
view, how Plato outgrew his contempt for the crafts 
through his friendship with Socrates. But against this 
must stand the injunction in the Laws that citizens are 
not to practise crafts or engage in trade.’° Crafts and 
craftsmen are useful pieces for the game of dialectic, 
where the informal circumstances of the procedure demand 


5 Laws 643d6-—644b5. 6 [bid. 644d7ff. 

7 [bid. 641b7-c2. 8 Rep. 369b-370b. 

9R. C. Lodge, Plato’s Theory of Education (London, 1947), p. 15. 
10 Laws 846d2. 
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that the materials of the argument are immediately und 
standable to the participants. This does not mean tk 
the practitioners of the crafts are to be accorded honc 
in the community. If a republican happens to be interest 
in chess, he is not obliged to protect and cherish kings a 
queens. 

Again, Professor Lodge adduces this passage in supp 
of the view that Plato’s educational scheme stimulates a 
appeals to the ‘ imagination ’ of children. ‘ The carpente 
son, playing with his little hammer and saw in imitati 
of his associates, imagines himself at each stage of 1 
game a more skilful carpenter. And eventually he gro 
into what he has imagined himself as being.’1! But 
the ‘trainees’ use their imaginations, the image 
themselves doing other things than repeating the motic 
of their craft is sure to come into their conscious min 
If they reject the image of themselves as generals, - 
instance, which has come to them as they practise th 
carpentry, and téAo¢g suggests that they probably w 
their imaginations have been limited and constricted 
their training. Admittedly, other kinds of educatio. 
play in the Laws promote ‘imagination’ in tl 
knowledge of numbers ® is applied to real-life situatio 
Strict supervision is to be observed in other games al 
so that vices may be kept from intruding. For exam] 
a vice corresponding to arithmetical skill could well 
greed.!8 But ‘ imagination ’ is probably too fluid and mod 
a word to be useful in discussing this passage. 

Mr. John Gould does not believe that the ‘ traine 
aim at what he calls ‘ Socratic understanding ’. What 
achieved is ‘ the canalising of emotion in the right direct 
in children too young to be within the remotest strik 
distance of émorhun’.44 When he says that this train 
is ‘the beginning, at least, of ma:defa, and that very fo 


11 Lodge, og. cit., p. 133. 

12 Laws 819b; also 747, 809c. 

13 Jbid. 747cl-dl, the dangers of arithmetic. 

14 John Gould, Development of Plato’s Ethics (Cambridge, 1955), p. 
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of it which leads to apery,’ one wonders if he thinks that 
the training with toys is a preliminary to the better kind 
of education which is mentioned after it in the text. The 
text itself draws a firm line between the two.® The second 
kind aims at excellence and good citizenship and is the 
worthy kind. But if the attainment of excellence depends 
upon an émorjun which is a kind of ‘ knowing how’, 
the two types have to be linked fairly closely.1* This 
means, of course, that the passage about the toys is being 
taken quite seriously and literally. But Plato thinks that 
people tend to become like that which they habitually do 
and suffer.!? So it is difficult to believe that training with 
toys could be a preliminary for further education. Mr. 
Gould’s words seen to disagree with this, but I am not 
sure of his actual opinions on the matter. 

In short, the passage is illustrative rather than legislative. 
Perhaps it may be compared to the preambles '* which 
some of the laws possess. Certainly it seems to be 
persuasive enough. 


H. D. RANKIN 


15 Laws 644a1-5. 

16 Gould, op. cit. Chapter I, which is strongly influenced by the brilliant 
second chapter of G. Ryle’s Concezt of Mind (London, 1949). Gould’s 
view of émothun as ‘ knowing how’ has been criticised by G. Vlastos in 
Philosophical Review, April, 1957, 226-238, ‘Platonic Pessimism’, see 
especially p. 230. 

17 Laws 708c5-d, 792. 18 Ibid. 719e, 723, ete. 
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It is a very appropriate custom that, on Trinity Mond: 
when we celebrate the birth and continued growth 
Trinity College, Dublin, we should also commemorate c 
of its many famous graduates. Since this year is either t 
hundredth and first or hundredth anniversary of John Jol 
birth, it is peculiarly suitable to do so in his case. 

John Joly came of a remarkably cosmopolitan linea; 
On his father’s side, the Jolys came to Ireland some tii 
about the end of the eighteenth century. They w 
originally a French noble family, and Professor Joly alwé 
claimed that they had been presented by the Pope wit 
general dispensation until the fourteenth generati 
Naturally his friends always claimed that he, being sur 
the fifteenth, was outside the terms of the contract. 

His mother, a German countess, whose family had be 
ennobled by Frederick the Great, was descended from Gre 
Italian and English ancestors. This mixture of blood m 
partially explain his outstanding versatility and original 
in scientific investigations and his power to obtain gr 
aesthetic pleasure in the realms of art, literature and mu: 
I think Wagner was his favourite composer, and perhé 
Shelly or Keats his favourite poet. When even mil 
annoyed he had the gift of expressing it in suital 
picturesque language, and I should like to have the ben 
of his views on modern jazz, vers libre, and modernis 
art. To write down his opinions on such subjects wot 
certainly require asbestos paper. 

Joly was born in November 1857 or 1858 at Hollywo 
King’s County. His father was rector of Clonbulloge, a 
died very shortly after John Joly’s birth. Joly alwé 
maintained that he was born in 1857, but the baptisr 





1 This was the Trinity Monday Discourse, delivered on 2 June, 195% 
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register at Clonbulloge, when he and I examined it in 1927, 
claimed that he had been baptised in November, 1858. 
Since previous entries for 1858 occurred before this, there 
seemed to be no reason to question its accuracy, but Joly 
produced other evidence to show he was right, and there 
the matter stands. Joly, however, benefited financially, 
since his life insurance company preferred to accept the 
1858 date, and refunded him a certain amount of his past 
premiums. 

John Joly’s early education was obtained at Rathmines 
School, where apparently he was chiefly famous among his 
classmates for the original tales he contributed to the 
school magazine. Here he also acquired the honorary title 
of ‘ The Professor,’ by which he was always known to the 
end of his life by his closest friends. 

He entered Trinity in 1878, his tutor being Mr. Dickson. 
In Professor Henry Dixon’s presence he always referred 
to the latter as ‘ Your revered relative, Henry, Donkey 
Dickson.’ 

In college Joly was omnivorous in his reading but always 
refused to be tied down to examination courses, and thus 
we find that while he studied physics, chemistry, mineralogy 
and English literature enthusiastically, his only academic 
distinction was a first Honors in English literature. In 
the Engineering School, however, he was by far the best 
candidate in his year, obtaining first place in all subjects 
at the B.A.I. examination. 

Very shortly after graduation he was appointed assistant 
to Crawford, Professor of Civil Engineering. He held this 
post till Crawford died in 1887, when he became assistant to 
FitzGerald. In 1897 he was appointed Professor of Geology, 
a post which he held to his death in December, 1933. 

It will, thus, be seen that his whole working life was 
spent not only in Trinity, but mainly connected with one 
building, the Engineering School, for in FitzGerald’s time 
both the Physical Laboratory and the Geological Laboratory 
were in that building. Joly was very proud of its archi- 
tectural features. I can well imagine his wrath, however, 
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if any ‘damned stupid pilldoodle’ had referred to it 
the Museum Building in his presence. ‘ D.B.S., my gc 
man, do you suppose me to be a fossil museum specimen 
I may explain that D.B.S. stands for ‘ don’t be stupi 
and was often added as a postcript to Joly’s letters 
scientific instrument makers. 

To give any adequate account in the time at my dispos 
of his scientific work would be quite impossible. Joly v 
certainly one of the most versatile of the scientific m 
of the nineteenth century even though that was a period 
far less specialization than the present epoch. He publisl 
papers in Mineralogy, pure Physics, Geology, Astro-physi 
Marine Navigation, photography, etc. In all his writi 
we find the same clarity of thought, and beauty 
expression, combined with his outstanding originali 
He often advanced the theory to me that he considered t] 
the paucity of first-class modern poets was due to | 
counter attraction of the pursuit of scientific knowled 
which captured the most original brains. I can well beli¢ 
that if he had not yielded to this temptation he might v 
have attained fame in literary fields, as is exemplified 
the several volumes of essays on various themes, which 
wrote. 

He was also a scientific inventor of no mean calik 
as is shown by his production of the steam calorimeter, 
meldometer, the apophorimeter, etc., and his col 
photography system, which was one of the first of st 
methods. He was made an F.R.S. early in the nineti 
for his work on the measurement of the specific heat 
gases at constant volume using his steam calorimet 
a measurement which had not been made directly befc 
During this period also, he obtained a value of the age 
the Ocean based on its salt content. 

As an example of how chance may affect the speed 
scient fic discovery, I may instance some of Jol 
unpublished work on X-rays. He was, I think, the fi 
to actually take an X-ray photograph in Ireland, a 
just before FitzGerald’s untimely death at the age 
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forty-nine, the latter and Joly were investigating the 
effects of the reflection of the rays from crystals at glancing 
angles. They had obtained some peculiar effects, which 
they did not understand. I think there is little doubt that 
if FitzGerald had lived, the discovery of the real nature 
of X-rays and their diffraction by crystal arrays would 
have been antedated by about ten years. Joly told me, 
however, that he was so upset by FitzGerald’s death and 
the loss of his wide knowledge of physics, that he decided 
to abandon pure physical research entirely, and thus the 
research was not pursued. 

It is, however, in the field of the application of our 
knowledge of the properties of the natural radioactive 
elements to geological problems that Joly did some of his 
best known work. He made some of the earliest measure- 
ments of the radioactive content of natural materials, and 
was the first, in 1909, to invent a method for the measure- 
ment of their thorium content. In rg11 he greatly improved 
on the previous solution method for radium, by his 
development of the electric furnace method. Radioactive 
measurements by these methods were carried on in his 
laboratory up to about 1930, and perhaps I might mention 
that one of the original electric furnaces is now being used 
for the C 14 dating system. These radioactive measurements 
showed that natural radioactivity could easily supply the 
present measured heat loss of the Earth, in fact, the 
Earth should be heating up, unless the surface materials, 
which are available for measurement, are much richer in 
them than the bulk of the planet. In 1927 Joly and I 
produced fairly good evidence that this is, in fact, true 
to a certain extent. In 1923, when Joly was well over 
sixty, he produced his theory of thermal cycles which 
gives a clear explanation of the geological history of the 
Earth in which a series of mountain building epochs are 
separated by long periods of erosion and marine deposition. 

This theory led to a rather heated dispute with Harold 
Jeffreys, who was a strong supporter of the original cooling 
Earth theory, in which the formation of mountain ranges 
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is attributed to the contraction of the planet. Up tod 
no theory of the thermal history of the Earth has t 
produced which receives general acceptance, but, on 
whole, Joly’s theory is certainly very plausible, and expl 
a great deal of the observed phenomena. In 1925 
gave the Donnellan Lectures on this subject, which I 
sure anyone who had the good fortune to attend, 

remember with pleasure. 

His explanation of the formation of pleochroic h 
in certain biotites by alpha ray disintegration was als 
striking advance. These halos were originally discov 
by Dr. Haughton in biotite from Ballyellen, Co. Carl 
where they are specially well developed, and prior to | 
no satisfactory explantion of their production had bk 
given. By their study Joly was enabled to obtain m 
interesting results. Thus, in conjunction with Rutherf 
he measured the age of the halos and also in 1916 
covered an unknown alpha ray active element in Ytte 
Mica, which he provisionally named ‘ Hibernium.’ 
1933 this element was finally shown by Hevesy and If 
to be samarium, or rather one of the samarium isoto 
as we now know. He was also firmly convinced fi 
measurements of uranium halos of different ages, t 
uranium contained two separate alpha ray emit 
isotopes, the rarer isotope having a considerably sho 
half life. The measurements on which this theory v 
based, were very difficult to make and perhaps not enti! 
conclusive, but alas the discovery of U 235 and the ato 
bomb must have now shown even the most unenlighte 
races that the theory was only too true. 

I have only mentioned some of Joly’s numerous we 
but owing to time restrictions, I must ask to be exc 
from describing his photoelectric theories of photogra 
and colour vision, of the origin of the Canals of Mars | 
various other scientific investigations. I should perh 
recall that he invented the method of using radon in» 
glass capillary tubes for medical purposes and was larg 
responsible for the foundation of the Irish Radium Instit 
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by the Royal Dublin Society in 1914, where his method was 
employed till quite recently, when the work and the stock 
of radium was handed over to St. Luke’s Hospital. 

Joly was very different from the popular picture of the 
learned scientist, who, once outside his laboratory, is 
thought to be liable to appear in public in a morning coat, 
top hat and plus fours. In his younger days he was a keen 
Alpine climber and photographer. He then took to yachting, 
and cruised in his yacht, Woodcock, all up the West coast 
of Scotland as far as Oban, and round the South coast of 
Ireland as far as the Shannon. He was fond of tennis 
and golf, and from his youth a keen cyclist. He told me 
that as -a boy he purchased one of his first bicycles at 
Kingstown, and rode it back in pain and grief to Rath- 
mines, being pursued at intervals by small boys throwing 
stones at the strange apparition. As well as I remember 
this awesome machine was furnished with two equal 
wheels shod with iron tyres, the pedals being attached to 
the front wheel. The fact that he could drive such a brute 
all the way back from Kingstown speaks well for his physical 
stamina. In 1919, however, his doctors insisted on his 
abandoning cycling, whereupon he took to motor cycling 
with his usual enthusiasm. Previous to this date all motor 
cycles had been anathema, contemptuously classed as 
‘smell wheels,’ but woe to the man who subsequently 
referred to one of his machines as a ‘smell wheel.’ He 
had in all three motor bikes, the final choice being a four- 
horse-power Harley Davidson, the previous two smaller 
models being discarded as too slow. He rode this machine 
on long trips in Ireland, England and France. Finally, 
in 1925, he had some difference of opinion with a horse 
cart and a heap of road metal near Mallow, in which he 
was rather bruised. His friends then persuaded him to 
buy a car,on the grounds that it would save their nerves. 
I think, however, that he always considered. motor-car 
driving to be a rather sissy occupation. 

Joly was throughout his life a staunch Trinity man. 
He was largely responsible for getting the Reading Room 
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opened to students in the evening, and for many ye 
organized sets of evening lantern slide lectures for th 
amusement and perhaps instruction. The College owes 1 
present Physical and Botanical Laboratories with th 
endowment very largely to his efforts as originator a 
secretary of the ‘Science Fund’ early in this century 
The special research endowment of the School 
Geology by the late Earl of Iveagh was given in recognit: 
of his personality and distinction as a scientific investigat 
He was secretary of the University Council for many ye 
and also one of the first representative members of - 
professors on the Board of the College. He represen’ 
the University on many occasions at various scient 
congresses, and in 1918 was one of the delegates of © 
Balfour Educational Mission to America. In 1919 he \ 
the first man to be elected to fellowship under the modif 
method of election, an honour which he greatly prized 
Outside his College, also, Joly had many and vari 
activities. He was successively member of council, honor 
secretary, vice-president and finally president of 
Royal Dublin Society. He was warden of Alexan 
College, and governor of two Dublin Hospitals. He 
also for many years one of the most active commissioners 
the Board of the Irish Lights Commissioners. Up to 
last summer in 1933, he always went on the annual Insj 
tion cruise, and published a very interesting account 
one of these cruises in Blackwood’s Magazine. I hav 
vivid picture of a rather clumsy keeper attempting to hb 
him ashore at, I think, Roancarrig on one of his | 
inspections, the result being that ‘ The Professor’ and 
keeper performed a rather complicated step-dance on 
landing, which fortunately did not terminate in the ‘ drir 
It is time now to conclude this very inadequ 
description of Joly’s life and work. Some will perh 
consider that my efforts have included too many pers¢ 
memories and have not stressed his great scientific achic 
ments sufficiently, but I am afraid I have done 
deliberately. His published works now form part of 
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literary heritage of the human race, but who can recapture 
the charm, originality and humour of his conversation and 
personality, unless he had the good fortune of knowing 
him well, and, alas, their knowledge dies with them. I 
have accordingly, and I fear very unsuccessfully, attempted 
to recall some ghost of his vivid character. — 


J. H. J. POOLE 
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¢ ” > ‘ sor ¢ ‘ , , 
ws ovTes dui THO’ Dypav Onoer Kove. 


THE habit of glossing vypav in lexical, or at least syntactic 
isolation has obscured the real meaning of this line ev 
since the scholiast led the way by writing vypav: + 
yuriv cat Aewrhv, mpr¢e avridtacroAjy rig éptwAax 
"Ounnog [¥256] yxurqv imi yatav Exyevay. tore OF Vypa 
veooxagpic yn. This was a laborious effort to give byp 
an intelligible meaning as an epithet of kémy. As 

epithet it must be either the obvious ‘ damp ’—whi 
however, requires the help of some unexpressed explanati 
of dampness such as that of newly-dug earth (so hard 
supply here that this interpretation is put second?) 
or a far from obvious tropical ‘fine, soft, yielding, pourabl 
a sense which is both unexpected and pointless. Neitl 
interpretation is satisfactory. Consequently this is one 
the lines cited by J. U. Powell in his edition of t 
Phenissae (1911), pp. 16-18, as evidence, because of th 
faults, that the last part of the play as we kave it, vi 
from v. 1582 onwards, was not written by Euripides b 
is a later addition. I am myself convinced that a ve 
considerable part of this ending is genuine Euripides 
but my present purpose is merely to deal with v. 16 
and to show that it is blameless. The line has troubl 
commentators, simply because no one has recognised 
common idiom. 

Of the scholiast’s alternatives, Powell chooses t 
former: wypa, he writes (p. 219), ‘appears to be 
affectedly poetical synonym of yxvur#,’ cf. Barnes, Pie 
etc., mollem pulverem; A. C. Pearson (1909) prefers ‘ damy 


1 See the defence, mainly on dramatic and aesthetic grounds, m 
by Professor H. O. Meredith, Proceedings of the Classical Associat 
xxxiv (1937), pp. 29-30. 
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taking it of newly dug earth. Pearson also quotes a third 
explanation given by Wecklein, ‘ moistened with the 
youl,” but adds, very justly, that, if this had been the 
meaning, we should have expected the reference to be more 
explicit. Wecklein, however, was on the right track; but 
(apparently) he did not go far enough. A reference to the 
pouring of ywai is just what is required here, and it is 
here, all the time, as explicit as can be, in the verb and its 
predicate. What has been overlooked is that typay is 
not an epithet at all. It goes predicatively with Ojon. 
There is here the idiomatic use of r/@yu: with an adjective 
for noun] to express the condition which is the result of 
action (cf. Virgil’s vasta dabo = vastabo)—a use which 
is frequent in Euripides, e.g., akvpova wovrov TiOnot vera, 
I.T. 1445. vypav Ojo = bypavet. ‘ Know this, that no 
one shall moisten the earth around him’. 

The note in Wecklein’s edition (1894) is brief and runs 
as follows: ‘ bypay, weil der Staub mit der Totenspende 
benetzt wird’. This comment is framed in a manner which 
suggests that Wecklein, too, was taking vypav as an epithet. 
To say that the earth is bypa since it is moistened with the 
yoat, with no mention of the idiomatic function of Oyjo«, 
makes it appear almost certain that Wecklein took Ojc« 
in the traditional local sense. He certainly did not convey 
the truth to Pearson: and Powell, who cites many of 
Wecklein’s comments, did not think it worth while to quote 
him on this line. 

The popular English translators of the 18th and 19th 
centuries, who aimed at literal versions and passed over 
difficulties in silence, though often writing nonsense were 
sometimes nearer the mark than the commentators, by 
virtue of their literalness. Michael Wodhull, whose complete 
translation (1782) of Euripides was adopted by the earlier 
Everyman, T. W. A. Buckley (1850), who translated for 
Bohn, and, later, A. S. Way, whose translation has now 
re-appeared in the new Everyman, all have ‘spread the 
damp dust’ (with slight variations). Presumably they 
had libations in mind in some vague connection, and have 
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this insight to their credit. But ‘to spread damp dust 
is both absurd physically and untrue historically. Thi 
first, and most important, requirement was the coverin; 
of earth (yn); on this came the pouring of the yoa/, th 
yamorog xbaie (Aesch. Choeph. 97). This is the orde 
of events in the Antigone, whether we choose to regard th 
first spreading of dust as the act of Antigone (the usua 
view, and see especially Jebb on v. 4297), Ismene (W. H 
D. Rouse) or the gods (S. M. Adams). Creon’s prohibitio 
(v. 1664) is a common condensation of expression. N 
one is to put earth on the body and then to pour the yox 
thereon. Only the later of two actions is described, th 
earlier being implied. The line simply recapitulates Creon’ 
ban on burial and other rites given in vv. 1632-4, 165 
and 1656. 


L. J. D. RICHARDSON 


2 Cf. also J. Cowser, Ibid., xxxvi (1939), pp. 39-40, on the xoai 
the completion of the rite. 
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REVIEWS 


The Works of George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. Vol. IX. 
Edited by A. A. Luce and T. E. Jessop. London: T. 
Nelson and Sons. 1957. Pp. viii + 191. 30s. 


Wirn this volume Professor Luce and Professor Jessop conclude 
their splendid enterprise. We have now an edition of Berkeley’s 
writings which is accurate, handsome and, so far as the known 
material goes, complete. The nine volumes—ten if we include 
the companion work, Dr. Luce’s Life—have been published 
in nine years—a fine feat of energy and determination. The 
editors’ work happily coincides with, and has indeed fostered, 
an increased interest in Berkeley’s thought: in several branches 
of his philosophy, not least the philosophy of physical science, 
he is now considered to have said or hinted just the right things. 

The volume under review contains notes to Berkeley’s 
letters—the letters themselves having been published in Vol. 
VIII—a general index, some addenda, and useful lists of the 
philosopher’s writings and the chief events of his life. The 
notes to the letters, which occupy over 140 pages of the book, 
are accurate and informative. 

E. J. FURLONG 


The Caroline Tradition of the Church of Ireland. By F. R. 
Botton. (S.P.C.K., London.) 1958. 45s. 


Tuis book seeks to present a picture of the Irish Church in the 
seventeenth century and to trace the persistence in later times 
of the pattern then evolved. It is a carefully-drawn outline and 
represents a wide and thorough use of varied sources, and 
apart from its own interest, readers will be indebted to the 
author for his careful documentation. The book is likely to 
become a work of reference for all who wish to know what the 
Church of Ireland thought and did during the Caroline period. 

Mr. Bolton describes the scope and aim of his work in the 
preface: ‘Its purpose is to introduce her Caroline Churchmen 
in relation to the Church they served .... to set forth the 
main trend of Caroline teaching on Churchmanship .... to 
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OP 


reconstruct from contemporary sources the Caroline way 
worship: to give from very scattered evidence as comprehens: 
a picture as possible of what Irish churches were like and h 
furnished in Caroline and subsequent times; and finally to dr, 
attention to what is at once a literary masterpiece and a fi 
expression of Caroline Churchmanship, the Irish rite of 1¢ 
by which new churches were consecrated’. Considerati 
of this last question was originally designed as a separate stuc 
and the suggestion that the author of the 1666 form was Jere 
Taylor deserves careful consideration. The difficulty in t 
management of material so diverse that it includes the work 
individuals, doctrinal questions and ecclesiology, is clear a 
the treatment of such matters in one book is always likely to 
disjointed. But Mr. Bolton has fused the various elements 
authoritative commentary and by a fulness of detail whi 
carry the reader from one section to another without und 
jolting. 

The book is divided into five sections covering the pers¢ 
alities, the teaching, the churches and the services of the peri 
and the discussion of the form for consecrating churches a 
its probable authorship. 

In the first of these divisions, the author has dealt in soi 
detail with leading figures such as Ussher, Bramhall, Tayl 
King and Marsh. Since he is not attempting simply a histori 
evaluation, but is examining personalities in the light of 
tradition to which they contributed, he experiences the inevital 
difficulty of finding a terminus ad quem, because the tradition 
as apparent in an eighteenth century bishop such as Pet 
Browne as it is in those of an earlier day. 

Stress is laid on Ussher as historian of the independen 
of Celtic Christianity and as upholder of freedom in the matt 
of the Articles and Canons in 1635. The fact that Laud admir 
the theory and the practice combined with Wentwortl 
compromise to solve the problem, but the position of Bremh 
as suffragan to Ussher and as in favour of the English Artic 
was a delicate ene in the Convocation of 1634-1635. 

Ussher laid down the lines for an apologetic based | 
patristics, and his edition of the Ignatian letters was a tr 
critical restoration in the modern vein. 

Dealing with the contribution made by Bramhall’s writin 
during his impoverished exile under the Commonwealth, the 
is reference (p. 24) to the fact that * Most of the Irish Bisho 
and many of the clergy left Ireland.’ It would be of val 
if a list of those obliged to go into exile at this period could 
compiled, and something discovered as to their whereabouts ai 
activities. The full significance of the exile of 1645-1660 f 
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the making of the Restoration Settlement has been brought 
out by R. 8. Bosher, but apart from Bramhall, the long list 
of those who lived on the Continent contains but few names 
connected with Ireland. John King, Dean of Tuam, was at the 
Hague and Archibald Hamilton, Archbishop of Cashel, emigrated 
to Sweden. Henry Leslie, Bishop of Down and Connor, was on 
the Continent and Edward Wolley, afterwards Bishop of 
Clonfert, attended Charles IT in exile. Some, like Bishop Fulwar 
of Ardfert and Bishop Tilson of Elphin, were doubtless at work 
in England and there may have been others like Robert Leslie, 
Bishop of Dromore, among those who went to Virginia. Some, 
like Taylor and Wilde, were in England, their livings 
sequestered. 

The second part of the book is an examination of Caroline 
ideas as exemplified in various writers. There is an obvious 
difference between such as Bramhall and Taylor who are part 
of the common inheritance of the seventeenth century, and 
less well-known names, such as Williams and Leslie, but much 
material has been brought together to give a useful compendium 
of the views of the period. 

In the third and fourth sections, the framework is clothed 
with everyday details concerning the churches and services. 
The history of a period is in part the record of the impact of 
great figures upon their own times, for they are the makers of 
history in that they instigate and promote the wider move- 
ments of thought and action. But it is in part also the experience 
and the thinking of the many, and without some attempt to 
recreate this daily reality, history does not take shape for the 
reader in any compelling sense. 

Particularly is this so of a Church, for the stuff of Church 
history is always and ultimately to be found at ground level, 
and much of it can be seen in local records and contemporary 
descriptions. 

By assembling details concerning the conduct of services, the 
equipment and decoration of churches, it is possible to some 
degree to visualise the average parish as it was. The range 
of information is attractively wide and this is one of the most 
interesting parts of the book. 

In the final chapter, where he discusses the probable author- 
ship of the 1666 form for the consecrating of churches, Mr. 
Bolton cautiously but clearly favours Jeremy Taylor. The 
evidence is in two ‘ borrowings’ from Taylor, in the ‘ extensive 
use of ancient eastern and western material’, and in similarity 
of phrasing. Put thus, the evidence seems slender, as each item 
is inconclusive. But taken together with the fact that Taylor’s 
knowledge of these matters was exceptional and that he had 
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produced other works at the request of Convocation, tl 
probability seems strong. It is, of course, precarious to sugge 
that nobody else could have produced it. The author of tl 
line ‘ a rose-red city half as old as time’ might not have bee 
judged to be the author of it by some who knew only oth 
parts of his work. The fact remains that he was. 

But unless the work was produced by some totally unknow 
expert, or group of writers, Taylor remains on balance tl 
most probable author, for it seems on the evidence very unlike 
that it was compiled elsewhere than in Ireland. There are 
few misprints, and it would have been useful if the bibliograph 
had been extended by the inclusion of the contemporary wor! 
referred to in the footnotes, but the author is to be congratulate 
on his presentation of his very diverse material. 


H. R. McApoo 


Historical Studies: I. Ed. T. DESMOND Wituiams. (Bowes ar 
Bowes, London.) 1958. 99 pp. 10s. 6d. 


In recent years the biannual conference of historians from : 
parts of Ireland has established itself as a valuable means | 
promoting historical studies, both by fostering friendly relation 
among those concerned with their development in this islan 
and by offering opportunities for the communication of tl 
results of recent research in [rish, British and continental histor 
Not least among the merits of these conferences has been tl 
presence of distinguished visitors from abroad whose conti 
butions have served to widen horizons. The decision to pri: 
the papers read at these conferences, of which this book is tl 
first fruit, is commendable, not only as a means of reaching 
wider audience, but also, as Historical Studies: I shows, the 
quality deserves preservation in a permanent form. 

A brief review can do no more than indicate a few of t! 
themes here presented. In the opening paper, ‘ The activi 
of being an historian’, Professor M. Oakeshott is concerns 
to distinguish the various ways in which we react to the pas 
In particular, he warns us against confusing an_ historic 
attitude with what he calls a ‘ practical’ response wherel 
events are considered in relation to ‘ our own fortunes, desit 
and activities’. His theme is illustrated both by Professor 
D. Williams in his ‘ Historiography of World War II’ and | 
Mr. B. H. G. Wormald in his ‘ Historiography of the Engli 
Reformation ’. The former shows, with some pertinent criticis 
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of ‘ official’ publications and of Sir Lewis Namier’s influential 
treatment of immediate pre-war diplomacy, how the immediate 
past is a field in which we are peculiarly liable to exercise our 
moral and political opinions ‘like whippets in a meadow on 
Sunday afternoon ’, as Professor Oakeshott puts it, rather than 
achieve a strict historical attitude. That the historiography of 
the English reformation should be a field in which the whippets 
of religious opinion would be active is not surprising: Mr. 
Wormald, however, might have been more serviceable if he 
had enriched his paper with a more sustained examination of 
writing on this topic post A. F. Pollard. 

Irish history is represented by the late Dr. E. St. John 
Brooks’s useful description of the sources for medieval Anglo- 
Irish history that can be used in an attempt to fill the immense 
gap left hy the disaster to the Irish Public Record Office in 1922. 
Professor Aubrey Gwynn has added a list of such sources 
has have been printed since that time. Dr. H. F. Kearney’s 
‘Mercantilism and Ireland, 1620-40’ is an excellent demon- 
stration of the falsity of the view of some historians that 
‘Ireland has been a Cinderella consistently denied the oppor- 
tunity of trying on a golden slipper by an Ugly Sister, 
“England ’’, who enjoyed all the economic advantages life 
could offer’. Professor D. B. Quinn discusses the influence of 
Spanish theories of colonization on English thought about 
how Ireland should be treated in the sixteenth century, in his 
‘Treland and sixteenth century European expansion ’. Finally, 
Professor M. Roberts, with a salvo of learning and thrusts of 
dry wit, reveals how Gustavus Adolphus restored vigour to the 
activities of pikemen, musketeers, cavalrymen and gunners 
in the seventeenth century, breaking the deadlock into which 
nilitary tactics and strategy had drifted in the previous century. 

Our thanks are due to Professor T. D. Williams for his 
editorial work, to University College, Dublin, for their generous 
financial assistance, and to the Irish printer and British publisher 
for making possible this attractive volume. 


D. LARGE 


Textual Criticism. By Paut Maas. Translated from the German 
by BarBara FLower. (Clarendon Press, Oxford.) 1958. 
viii + 59 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Tus is a translation of the second German edition (1949) of 
Professor Dr. Maas’s invaluable handbook, with some later 
changes and additions, Systematic, terse, and comprehensive, 


F 
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it provides a masterly analysis of principle and method with 
a remarkably small compass. Though addressed primarily 
classical scholars, it should interest and inform textual criti 
in every literary field. It contains a short bibliography 
studies in classical textual criticism down to 1956. 


Folk Tale, Fiction and Saga in the Homeric Epics. By Ru 
CARPENTER. University of California Press (British agen 
Cambridge University Press). 1958. 198 pp. 13s. 6d. 


Sappho, a New Translation. By Mary Barnarp, With 
foreword by Duptey Firts. Publishers as above. 19: 
114 + x pp. 10s. 6d. 


THESE are two handsomely produced paper-backed volum 
Professor Carpenter’s is a reprint—unfortunately thirty-t 
pages have been left out in the binding of the review copy 
of his well-known Sather Lectures, first published in 1946, a: 
reviewed in Hermathena, |xx (November, 1947). It is one of t 
most instructive and most readable of recent Homeric studi 
and well deserves this opportunity of reaching a wider publi 
The present reviewer retains the reservations expressed in | 
previous review, but finds it re-assuring, in the light of subseque 
publications, that Carpenter has not thought it necessary 
qualify his belief in the authenticity of Odyssey 23, 297 ff. 

Miss Barnard translates a hundred pieces of Sappho in 
rhythms varying from the lilliputian 


For her sake 


We ask you 
to come now 


O Graces O 

rosy-armed 

perfection: 

God’s daughters 
to the ampler 


Delicious dew pours down to freshen 
roses, delicate thyme 
and blossoming sweet clover; she wanders ... 


The effect is fresh and vivid, and often, I think, genuin 
Sapphic. But the skilful typographical arrangements can 
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conceal the fact that very often what looks like poetry is prose: 
eg., ‘ Like a quince-apple ripening on a top branch in a tree 
‘op not once noticed by harvesters or if not unnoticed, not 
reached,’ and ‘ The night is now half-gone; youth goes; I am 
in bed alone’ which is printed 


The night is now 
half-gone; youth 
goes; I am 


in bed alone. 


This kind of presentation undoubtedly gives the shorter 
fragments significance and a kind of lonely pathos, but the 
visual form is not a satisfactory substitute for Sappho’s clear 
and supple metres. The well-known distich to the evening 
star is rendered. 


Hesperus, you herd 
homeward whatever 
Dawn’s light dispersed. 


You herd sheep—herd 
goats—herd children 
home to their mothers, 


which I find rather lumbering where Sappho’s Greek is a filting 
lullaby. On the other hand, Miss Barnard’s diction and imagery 
are often superbly apt, and her versions of the longer fragments 
are moving and memorable. In general I miss here the flavour 
of Sappho’s dialect, the melody of her syllable-patterns, and 
the rhythm of her metres: but I find her delicate luxury of mind, 
her poignant simplicity of phrase, and her vivid Virginia- 
Woolf-like sensibility, better than in any other translations 
that I have seen. 

As a ‘ footnote’ (but, like Sappho’s doorkeeper’s feet, it is 
a footnote twelve pages long—and no line wasted), Miss Barnard 
adds a sensible discussion of Sappho’s life and work (suggesting 
that her position in Lebos was something like that of a 
Kapellmeister for the local festivals of poetry, music, and dancing) 
and some remarks on the difficulties of translating her poems. 
The notes on the sources of the fragments are regrettably 
dependant on Edmonds’s Loeb edition, and his rather 
hypothetical text is generally followed. There are also a brief 
bibliography and a descriptive index. It is sad that the one and 
only Greek word in the whole book—in Mr. Fitts’s brief fore- 
word—is misprinted. 
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In general this is an attractive presentation of rathe 
intractable material. It will give the Greekless reader a goo 
impression of Sappho’s distinctive genius, and the student wi 
find much in it to sharpen his appreciation of her aé8porns, 


W. B. STanFoRD 


Fundamentals of the Faith. J. E. L. Outton. Edited, with 
memoir, by H. M. Harriss. (London: 8.P.C.K.). 195 
140 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Dr. OULTON taught in our Divinity School from 1924 to 195 
His principal published works number some sixteen item 
the most notable being Holy Communion and Holy Spirit, ti 
volume on Alexandrian Christianity, in which he collaborat 
with Henry Chadwick, and the works on Eusebius, which pr 
vided his nickname for some generations of students until 
was superseded by a more earthy one. Now this posthumo 
book gathers together seven papers and seven sermons 
which we, can almost find the makings of a book which mig 
be entitled Holy Baptism and Holy Spirit. The late Regi 
Professor of Divinity confirms by apt quotation the teachi 
of his predecessors, Newport White and Salmon. He war 
his hearers against following uncritically some of the conspicuo 
teachers of our day—Barth, Dodd, Hodgson and Dix. | 
makes a cogent plea for the recognition of the values 
liberalism in theology. Whatever subject he touches there 
to be found what he himself commends: ‘ a comprehensive gra 
of the many-sidedness of revelation which is yet one becau 
it comes through the one Holy Spirit from the one God’. 

The memoir by a former colleague and close friend gives 
deft description of those features that are cherished by L 
Oulton’s many admirers; but there is no exposition of ai 
principles which may have guided him in his leadership of t: 
Divinity School. 


M. L. FERRAR 
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